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“CONSU ELO* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


I. 


When Amelia was asked to translate | 


the phrase which Consuelo had written 
her tablets and 
memory, she said that she did not under- 
stand it at all, 


upon engraved in her 
though she could render it 
literally by these words : 

May he who has been wronged salute thee, 
Al- 


wrong has 


” Perhaps,” added she, ‘‘ he refers to 


bert or himself, saying that 
been done them in accusing them of mad- 
ness, as they consider themselves the on- 
ly sensible men on the face of the earth. 
But what good can it do to search for the 
of a This 
Zdenko occupies your imagination much 


meaning crazy man’s talk? 
more than he deserves.”’ 

‘* It is the 
countries,”’ 
to the 


custom of the people in all 
replied Consuelo, ‘** to attrib- 
a kind of 
higher than that enjoyed by positive and 


ute insane, inspiration, 


cold spirits. I have a right to preserve 


the prejudices of my class, and I can 


never believe that a crazy man speaks at 
when he 


random, utters words which are 


unintelligible to us.”’ 
‘* Let Amelia, *‘ if the 


who is deeply versed in all the 


us see,’’ said 
chaplain, 
ancient and modern formulas which our 


peasants use, knows the meaning of this." 


And running to the good man, she asked | 


him for an explanation of Zdenko's 
phrase. 
But these obseure words seemed to 


strike the chaplain with a frightful light. 
‘*In the name of the living God!” cried 
he, turning pale, “‘ where can your lady- 
ship have heard such blasphemy?” 


‘Tf it be one, I cannot divine it,”’ re- 


plied Amelia laughing, ‘‘and therefore I | 


await your explanation,”’ 
‘* Word for word, it is truly in good 


German, what you have just said, Mad- 


ame, May he who has been wronged sa- 


* Entered ac eending to Act of ( Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Su Aw,in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts 


| lute thee. 


~ But if you wish to know the | |zebub, Astaroth, 


Astarté, and al} the 


| meaning, (and I hardly dare utter it) it is | 'monsters of hell were innocence ~and 


‘in the thought of the idojater who 

' 

nounced it; May the devil be with thee.” 
“Tn 


laughing still more ; 


other words, 


pro- | ‘light themselves. 


They believed that 


ithe reign of Michael and his glorious 
’* returned Amelia, | militia would soon come to an end and 
“* Ga to the devil. that the devil would be restored and rein- 


Well! it is a pretty compliment, and this | stated in heaven with his accursed host. 


is what you gain, my dear Nina, from 
You did not think 
‘that Zdenko, with so affable a smile and 


talking with a fool. 


| 
such merry grimaces, would address to | 


you so ungallant a wish,”’ 
** Zdenko !*" “ Ah! 


then it is that unfortunate idiot who uses 


eried the chaplain. 
such formulas’ Well and good! | trem- 
bled lest it should be some other person 
—and | was wrong: it could issue only 
from that head crammed with the abomi- 
nation of the ancient heresies! Whence 
can he have learnt things almost unknown 
and forgotten now a days? 
‘evil alone can have suggested them to 
him.” 

** But it is only 
which the common people use in all Jan- 
guages,”’ 
lies are no more shocked by it than oth- 


a very vulgar oath, 


returned Amelia, ‘‘ and catho- 
ers.”’ 

said the 
‘+ It is not a maledietion in the 


wandering mind of him who uses it, on 


prveaad Do not think so, baroness,”’ 
chaplain. 


the contrary it is a homage, a benediction, 
jand there is the sin. 
'eomes from the Lollards, a detestable sect 
which engendered that of the Vaudois, 
| which engendered that of the Hussites —"’ 
others !”’ 
grave air to 


‘*Whieh engendered many 
assuming 
mock the good priest. 
'ehaplain, explain to us how it can bea 
|compliment to recommend one’s neighbor 


to the devil] ?”’ 


said Amelia, a 


the human race, but on the contrary, its 
protector and patron. They said that 
he was a victim to injustice and jealousy. 
According to them, the archangel Mi- 
chael and the other celestial powers, wha 
had precipitated him into the abyss, were 
the veritable demons, while Lucifer, Beel- 


The spirit of 


‘* But come, sir | 
‘of the monks, the nuns, and the people, 


‘* The reason is, that in the belief of 
|the Lollards, satan was not the enemy of 


. . . i 
This abomination | 


‘In fine they paid him an impious worship 
and aceosted each other by saying: 
he who has been wronged, that is to say, 


May 


he who has been misundetiitaod and un- 


|justly condemned, salute thee , that is, 


protect and assist thee, ”’ 

** Well,’’ said Amelia, bursting into 
shouts of laughter, “my dear Nina is 
under very favorable auspices and I should 
not be astonished if we should seen have 
to employ exorcisms to destroy the ef- 
feet of Zdenko'’s incantation upon her,” 

Consuelo was somewhat disturbed at 
this raillery. She was not quite certain 
that the devil was a chimera and hell q 
poetic fable. She would have been led 
to take in earnest the chaplain’s indigna- 
tion and affright, if provoked at Amelia's 
laughter, he had not been perfeetly ridie- 
ulous at the moment. Confused and 
troubled in al) the belief of her childhood 
by this struggle, into which she saw 
herself cast, between the superstition of 
some and the incredulity of others, Con- 


suelo, that evening, could hardly say her 


prayers, She searched for the meaning 


of all those forms of devotion which she 


had hitherto accepted without examina- 
tion and which no longer satisfied her 
alarmed mind, ‘* From what I have been 
able to see,’’ thought she, ‘‘ there are 
two kinds of devotion at Venice. That 


which goes too far perhaps; for it ace 
cepts with the mysteries of religion, all 
sorts of accessory superstitions, the orce, 
(the devil of the lagunes,) the sorceries 
of Malamocco, the gold seekers, the. hor- 
oscope, and the vows to sajnts for the 
success of designs far from pious and 
often far from honest; then there is that 
of the higher clergy and of the fashion- 
able world, which is only a shadow: for 
those people go to church as they go to 
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themselves; they laugh at every thing 
and examine nothing in religion, thinking 
that there is nothing serious in it, that 
there is nothing obligatory on the con- 
science and that it is all a matter of form 
and habit. Anzoleto was not in the least 
religious; that was one of my troubles 
and I had good reason to be terrified at 
his unbelief. My master Porpora,—what 
did he believe’ I do not know. He 
never explained himself on that score 
and yet he spoke to me of Ged and di- 
vine things at the most sorrowful and 
But though 


his words strack me very forcibly, the 


solemn moment of my life. 


-only impression they left was one of ter- 
ror and uncertainty. He seemed to be- 
lieve in a jealous and absolute God, who 
seuds inspiration and genius only to be- 
ings isolated by their pride from the 
sufferings and the joys of their race. 
My heart disavows this fierce religion, 
and could not love a God who should for- 
bid me to love. 
Godt Who can show him to me! My 


poor mother was a believer; but with 


Which then is the true 


how many childish idolatrics was her 
worship mingled! What can I believe, 
what can I think? Shall I say, as does 
the thoughtless Amelia, that reason is 
the only God? 
even that God, and cannot show him to 


But she does not know 


me; for there is no one less reasonable 
than she is. Can one live without reli- 
giont Of what use would life be? For 
what object could I labor? For what 
end should I have pity, courage, generos- 
ity, a sense of right, 1 who am alone in 
the universe, if there be not in the uni- 
verse, a Supreme Being who is intelli- 
gent and full of love, who judges, who 
approves, who aids, preserves, and bless- 
esme! What strength, what excitement 
can those have in life, who can dispense 
with a hope and a love beyond the reach 
of human illusions and vicissitudes? ”’ 
‘* Supreme Master! ’’ cried she in her 
heart, forgetting the form of her accus- 
tomed prayer, ‘‘ teach me what I ought 
teach me what | 


todo. Supreme Lov 


ought to love. Supreme Wisdom! teach 
me what I ought to believe.”* 

While thus praying and meditating, 
she forgot the flight of the hours, and it 
was past midnight, when before retiring 
to bed, she cast a glance over the jand- 
schpe lighted by the moon. The view 
from her window was nvt very extensive, 
owing to the surrounding mountains, but 
exceedingly picturesque. A torrent flow- 
ed at the bottom of a narrow and wind- 
ing valley, gently undulating through 
meadows running to the base of the hills 
which closed the horizon, but opened 
however here and there so that beyond 
them could be seen other defiles and other 


wountains still more steep, all covered 


the theatre, to hear the music and show ! 
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with black firs. The light of the declin- | 

: . ‘ , | 

ing moon glanced behind the principal 
7 


features of this sad and striking land- 


| 
seape, in which every thing had a sombre | 
aspect, the dark verdure, the confined | 
water, the rocks covered with moss and | 
ivy. | 

While Consnelo was comparing this | 
country with all those she had traversed | 
in her childhood, she was struck with an | 
idea that had not before oecured to her; 
it was that the landscape before her eyes 
had not a novel aspect, whether she had 
before passed through this part of Bohe- 
mia or seen elsewhere places very sim-| 
ilar. ‘* We travelled so much, my mother 
and I,’’ said she to herself, ‘‘ that it 


would not be astonishing if I had already 
been here. I have a distant recollection 
of Dresden and Vienna. We may have 
crossed Bohemia in going from one of 
Sull it would 


be strange if we had received hospitality 


those cities to the other. 


in one of the barns of this very chateau, 
in which I am now lodged as a young 
lady of consequence ; or if we had by 
our ballads earned a morsel of bread at 
the door of some one of those cabins 
where Zdenko stretches out his hand and 
sings his ancient songs; Zdenko, the 
vagabond artist, who is my equal and 
fellow, though he hardly seems so now.”’ 

At that moment her eyes were directed 
towards the Schreckenstein, the summit 
of which could be perceived above a 
nearer eminence, and it seemed to her 
that this sinister spot was crowned by a 
reddish light which faintly tinged the 
transparent azure of the sky. She fixed 
her attention upon it and saw the dim 
light inerease, go out and re-appear, un- 
til at last it became so clear and decided, 
that she could not attribute it to an ilu- 
sion of her senses. Whether it was the 
temporary retreat of a band of Zingari, 
or the haunt of some brigand, it was not 
the less certain that the Schreckenstein 
was occupied at that moment by living 
beings; and Consuelo, after her simple 
and fervent prayer to the God of truth, 
was no longa rd sposed to beheve in the 
existence of the fantastic and evil minded 
beings with which the popular tradition 
peopled the mountain. But was it not 
more probably Zdenko who kindled that 
fire, to eseape from the cold of the night’ 
And if n were Zdenko, was it not to 
warm Albert that the dried branches of 
the forest were burning at that moment? 
This brightness was often seen upon the 
Schreckenstein: it was spoken of with 
terror and attributed to something super- | 
natural. It had been said a thousand 
times that it emanated from the enchant- 
ed trunk of Ziska’s old oak. But the 
Hussite no longer existed; at least it lay 


at the bottom of the ravine and the red 


light still shone on the summit of the | 











mountain. 








Why did not this mysterious 
light-house induce some researches at the 
supposed retreat of Albert. 

‘**O apathy of devout minds!’ thought 
Consuelo; ‘‘are you a boon of Provi- 
dence, or an infirmity of incomplete na- 
tures?’’ She asked herself at the same 
time, if she should have the courage, to 
go alone, at that hour, to the Schrecken- 
stein, and she answered, that guided by 


|eharity, she certainly should have. But 


she could flatter herself gratuitously in 
that respect, for the strict closing of the 


|chateau left her no opportunity of exe- 


euting her design. 

In the morning she woke full of zeal 
and hurried to the Schreckenstein. All 
was silent and deserted. The grass was 
not trodden around the stone of Terror. 
‘There was no trace of fire, no vestige of 
the presence of Jast night’s guests. She 
wandered over the mountain in every 
direction and found no indication of them. 


| She called Zdenko on all sides; she tried 


to whistle in order to see if she could 
excite the barkings of Cynabre; she 
called her own name several times. She 
uttered the word Consolation in all the 
languages that she knew ; she sang some 
strains of her Spanish chant, and even of 
Zidenko’s Bohemian air, which she re- 
membered perfectly. Nothing replied to 
her. The crackling of the dried lichens 
beneath her feet, and the murmuring of 
the mysterious waters which ran beneath 
the rocks were the only sounds which 


j 
answered her. 


Fatigued by this useless exploration, 
she was about to retire after having taken 
a moment’s rest upon the stone, when 
she saw at her feet a broken and bruised 
She took it up, smoothed it, 
and was couvinced that it must be a leaf 
of the bouquet she had thrown to Zdenko, 
fur the mountain did not produce wild 


rose-leaf. 


roses, and besides it was not the season 
for them. ‘There were none as yet ex- 
cept in the green-house of the chateau. 
This feeble indication consoled her for 
the apparent inutility of her walk and 
left her more than ever persuaded that it 
was at the Schreckenstein they must 
hope to discover Albert. 

But in what cave of this impenetrable 
mountain was he concealed’ He was 
not always there, or rather he was at 
that moment, buried in a fit of catalephe 
insensibility ; or rather again, Consuelo 
had deceived herself, when she attributed 
to her voice some power over hum and the 
exaltation he had manifested to her, was 
only an excess of madness which had 
Perhaps he 


saw and heard her at this 


left no trace in his memory. 
moment, 
and laughed at her efforts, despised her 
useless attempts. 

At this last thought, Consuelo felt her 
cheeks glow with a burning blush, and 





—————————————————— 


she precipitately quitted the Schrecken- 
stein, almost promising never to return 
there. 
fruit she had brought with her. 

But on the morrow she found the bas- 
ket in the same place; it had not been 
touched. The leaves which covered the 
fruit had not even been disturbed by the 
hand of curiosity. Her offering had 
been disdained, or else neither Albert nor 
Zdenko had been there; and yet the red 
licht of a fire of firs had again shone the 
night before, upon the summit of the 
mountain. Consuelo had watched until 
day-light to observe it particularly. She 
had several times seen the brightness di- 
minish and again increase, as if a vigil- 
ant hand supplied the flame. No one 
had seen any Zingari in the environs. 
No stranger had been noticed in the paths 
of the forest; and all the peasants whom 
Consuelo interrogated respecting the lu- 
minous phenomenon of the Stone of ‘Ter- 
ror, answered her in bad German, that it 
was not good to search into those things 
and that people ought not to interfere in 
the affairs of the other world. 

It was now nine days since Albert had 
disappeared. This was the longest ab- 
sence of the kind that had ever taken 
place, and this protraction, united to the 
gloomy forebodings which had announced 
the attainment of his thirtieth year was 
not caleulated to revive the hopes of the 
family. At last thev began to be agitat- 
ed; Count Christian sighed all the time 


in a most lamentable manner: the baron 


went to the hunt. without a thought of 


killing anv thing: the chaplain offered 


extrar rd iry praver’Ts: 


ess, pale and weak, distracted from 
h ms hold edres and fi ro thi | ot her ta- 
pestry work, told her beads from mort 


to night, kept little tapers burning before 


the imag of the \ rgin, and seem 
bent lower by afoot than she usually was 
(Consuelo vent d to propose a gran 
ind sernpulous exploration of th Schreck 


enstein, acknowledged the researches she 
had made there, and confided in privacy 
to the eanoness the circumstance of th 
rose leaf, and the care with which sh 


ll night the luminous 


had examined 
summit of the mountain But the pre 
parations which Wenceslawa wished to 
make for the exploration soon caused 
Consuelo to repent the freedom of he 
communication. The canoness wished 
to have Zdenko seized and terrified by 
threats, to have fifty men provided with 
torches and muskets, and finally that the 
chaplain should pronounce his most terri 
ble exorcisms upon the fatal stone, while 
the baron, followed by Hanz and his 
most courageous attendants. should insti- 
tute a regular siege of the Schrecken- 


stein in the middle of the night. To sur- 


Still she left a little basket of 
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prise Albert in this manner wonld be the 
true way to throw him into extreme mad- 


ness, perhaps into fury; and Consue- 


lo, by force of arguments and prayers, 
prevailed upon Wenceslawa not to act or 
undertake any thing without her advice. 
Now this was what she ultimately pro- 
posed to her, to leave the chateau the fol- 
lowing night and go alone with the can- 
oness, followed at a distance by Hanz 
and the chaplain only, to examine near 
at hand the fire of the Schreckenstein. 
But this resolution was beyond the 
strength of the canoness. She was per- 
suaded that the sabbat * was held on the 
Stone of Terror, and all that Consuelo 


could obtain was to have the gates open- 


ed at midnight, and that the baron with | 


some other willing persons should fol- 
low her without arms and in the greatest 


silence. It was agreed that this attempt 
should be concealed from Count Chris- 
tian, whose great age and enfeebled 
health unfitted him for sueh an expedition 
in the cold and unwholesome night, and 
who would yet wish to jom it if he were 
informed. All was executed as Consue- 
lo had desired. ‘The baron, the chaplaim 


and Hanz accompanied her. She ad- 


vanced alone, a hundred steps ahead of 


her eseort and ascended the Sehrecken- 
stein with a courage worthy of Brada- 


mante. But in proportion as she ap- 


nroached. the brightness which seemed 
to issue in rays from the fissures of the 
crowning rock, was extinguished by de- 
grees, and when she reached it, a pro- 
found darkness enveloped the mountain 
from the summit to the base. <A deep si- 
gloom of solitude reigned 
ul around. She ealled Zdenko, Cynabre 
ind even Albert, though trembling. All 


was mute and the echo alone answered 


lence and the 


her unsteady voice 

She returned disheartened towards her 
companions. They praised her courage 
wwhiv., and adve itured, after her, to ex- 
plore tl ot she had just quitted, but 
without sueeess; and all returned in si- 
lenee to the chateau, where the canoness 
who waited for them at the gate, saw 


her last hope vanish, at their recital. 


1 

Consuelo, after ceiving the thanks of 
the good Wenceslawa and the kiss which 
she sadly } nprinted upon her forehead, 
ton th way to | chamber with cau- 
tion, in order not to awaken Amelia, 


from whom the enterprise had been con- 
cealed. She lod red on the first floor, 
while the chamber of the canoness was 
in the basement. But in ascending the 
stairs, she let her light fall and it was ex- 


fore she could recover it. 


tinguished be 
She thought to find her way without it, 


* Nocturnal ceremony of witches. 
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especially as the day began to dawn; 
but whether her mind was strangely pre 
occupied, or her courage, after an exer- 
tion too much for her sex, abandoned 
her of a sudden, she was so much trou- 
bled, that on arriving at the floor which 
she inhabited, she did not stop there, but 
continued to aseend to the upper story 
and entered the gallery which led to Al- 
bert’s chamber, situated almost immedi- 
ately over her’s; but she stopped chilled 
with affright at the entrance of the galle- 
ry, on seeing a thin and dark form glide 
along before her, as if its feet did not 
touch the floor, and enter the chamber to 
which Consuelo was going, thinking it to 


be her own. 


In the midst of her terror, 
she had enough presence of mind to ex- 
amine this figure and to see rapidly in 
the indistmet light of the dawn that it 
had the form and dress of Zdenko. But 
what was he going to do in Consuelo’s 
chamber at sueh an hour, and with what 
message ceuld he have been entrasted for 
her? She did not feel disposed to en- 
counter such a téte-a-téte and deseended 
to seek the canoness. It was on de- 
scending one flight that she recognized 
her corridor and the door of her chamber 
and perceived that it was Albert’s imto 
which she had just seen Zdenko enter. 

Then a thousend conjectures presented 
themselves to her mind which had again 
become calm and attentive. How could 
the idiot have penetrated at night into a 
chatean so well closed ard so carefully ex- 
amined every evening by the canoness and 
the domestics? This apparition of Zden- 
ko confirmed her in the idea which she 
had always entertained, of a secret out- 
let front the chatean, and perhaps a 
subterranean communieation with the 
Schreckenstein. She ran to knock at 
the door of the canoness, who was al- 
ready barricaded im her aastere cell, and 
who uttered a loud ery on seeing her ap- 
pear without a light and somewhat pale. 
‘* Be not disturbed, my dear madam,” 
‘*there is 2 
new occurrence, qctite strange, but not at 
all frightfal. TI have jast seen Zdenko 
enter Count Albert’s chamber.”’ 

‘* Zdenko!' 


said the young girl to her: 


you must be dreaming, my 
child: how could he have got int [| 
closed all the gates with the same care 
as usual, and during the whole of your 
trip to the Schreckenstein, I kept good 
gnard; the bridge was raised, and when 
you had all passed it to re-enter, I re- 
mained the last to see it raised again.”’ 

‘* However that may be, Madam, 
Zdenko is in Count Albert's chamber. 
You have only to come there to be con- 
vineed of it..” “ I will go immediately,” 
replied the canoness, ‘‘ and drive him out 
as he deserves. The wretched fellow 
must have come in during the day. But 
what object could draw him here? doubt- 
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less he is looking for Albert, or has come 


to wait for him; a sure proof, my poor 


child, that he knows no more where he is 
than we do.”’ 

** Well, still let us interrogate him,”’ 
said Consuelo. 

‘*Qne instant, one instant,’’ said the 
canoness who, preparing for bed, had tak- 
en off two of her petticoats, and who 
considered herself too lightly dressed, 
having on no more than three; ‘* I cannot 
present myself thus before a man, my 
dear. Go look for the chaplain or my 
brother the baron, the first you can find 
— we must not expose ourselves alone 
this 
I thinking of! 


before crazy man.— But what am 
a young person like you 
cannot go and knock at the doors of those 
gentlemen — wait a moment, | will hur- 
ry; in an instant, | will be ready.”’ 

And she began to rearrange her dress 
the more slowly, that she was the more 
hurried, and because, deranged in her 
regular habits as she had not been for a 
long while, she hardly knew what she 
was about. Consuelo, impatient at a de- 
lay, during which Zdenko might leave 
Albert's chamber and hide himself in the 
chateau so that he could not be found, re- 


all 


said she lighting a candle, * will 


covered her energy. ‘* Dear mad- 
ame,”” 
you please to call those gentlemen; | 
will go and see that Zdenko does not es- 
cape us.”’ 

She mounted the two flights precipi- 
tately and with a courageous hand open- 
ed Albert's door, which yielded without 
found the chamber 


resistance; but she 


deserted. She entered a _ neighboring 


cabinet, raised all the curtains and even 


dared to look under the bed and behind 


the furniture. Zdenko was no longer 
there and had left no trace of his en- 


trance. 

‘* There is no one here!’’ said she to 
the canoness, who came trotting along, 
followed by Hanz and the chaplain; the 
baron was already abed and asleep ; they 
could not awaken him. 

‘*] begin to fear,’’ said the chaplain, 


a little dissatisfied at the alarm they had 


given him, ‘‘that the Signora Porporina} 


may be the dupe of her own illusions —”’ 

** No, ait chaplain,’’ replied Consuelo 
quickly, ‘*no one here is less so than I 
am.”’ 

‘*And no one has more strength and 
devotedness, in truth,’’ replied the good 
man; ‘but in your ardent hope, you 
think, Signora, that you see indications, 
where unhappily none exist.’’ 

‘s Father,”’ said the canoness, “‘ the Por- 
porina is brave as a lion and wise asa 


If she has seen Zdenko, Zadenko 


has been here. 


doctor. 
We must search for him 
through the whole house, and as all is 
well closed, thank God, he cannot escape 


*s 


us. 
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They aroused the domestica and search- 


Not a chest of drawers 
but they opened, or a piece of furniture 
they did not move. 


ed every where. 


They even stirred 
the grain 
Ilanz had the simplicity to look 
But Zdenko 
was not found there any more than else- 
They began to think that Con- 
sueld must have been dreaming; but she 


the provender in immense 
chests. 
into the baron’s great hoots. 
where. 


remained more than ever persuaded of the 
necessity of discovering the secret outlet 
from the chateau, and resolved to bestow 
all the perseverence of her will upon this 
discovery. She had hardly taken a few 
hours of repose when she commenced her 
examination. The building which she 
inhabited, (the same in which was AlI- 
bert’s apartment,) rested, and as it were, 


backed the hull. 


had chosen and arranged his lodging in 


upon 


that picturesque situation, which enabled 
him to enjoy a fine view towards the 
south, and to have on the eastern side a 
pretty little garden upon a terrace which 
was on a level with the cabinet in which 
he studied. He had a taste for flowers 
and cultivated some very rare ones upon 
that of had 


brought to the barren summit of the emi- 


square soil which been 


nence. ‘The terrace was surrounded by 
a heavy freestone wall, about breast high, 
built upon steep rocks, and this flowery 
belvidere commanded the precipice on the 
other side, and a portion of the vast in- 
deuted of the 


Consuelo, who had not before penetrated 


horizon Bochmerwald. 
to this spot, admired its beautiful situation 
and picturesque arrangement; then she 
requested the chaplain to explain to her 
what was the use made of this terrace 
before the chateau had been transformed 
from a fortress into a baronial residence. 
‘* It was,’’ said he, *‘an ancient bas- 
tion, a sort of fortified terrace, whence 
the garrison could observe the movements 
of troops in the valley and upon the sur- 
rounding mountains. ‘There is no gap 
allowing a passage which cannot be dis- 
covered from this spot. Formerly a high 
wall, with loop holes on all sides, sur- 
rounded this platform and protected its 
eecupants from the arrows and balls of an 


enemy 


° ° ** . 
‘* And what is this?’’ asked Consuelo, 


approaching a cistern in the centre of the 
parterre, into which there was a descent 
by means of a little steep and winding 
staircase. 

‘* "That is a cistern which always fur- 
nished an abundant supply of excellent 


rock-water to the seiged; a resource of 


incalculable value to a strong hold! ”’ 

‘* Then this water is good to drink? ”’ 
said Consuelo, examining the greenish 
of the “m® 


seems to me quite muddy.”’ 


and mossy water cistern. 


‘*It is no longer good now, or at least | 


Albert himself 








it is not always so, and Count Albert 
only uses it to water his flowers. I must 
tell you that for two years an extraordi- 
nary phenonenom has occurred in this 
cistern. The spring, for it is one, whose 
source is more or less near in the heart of 
the mountain, has become intermittent. 
kor whole weeks the level is extraordi- 
narily low and Count Albert has water 
drawn from the well in the great court of 
Zdenko to refresh his cherished plants. 
And then, all of a sudden, in the course 
of a single night and sometimes even in 
an hour, the cistern is filled with a luke- 
warm water, muddy as you now see it. 
Sometimes it empties rapidly; at others 
the water remains a long while and is 
purified by degrees, until it becomes cold 
and limpid as rock-erystal. A phenome- 
nom of this kind must have taken place 
last night, for even yesterday, I saw the 
cistern 


clear and very full, and now it 


looks muddy as if it had been emptied 
and filled anew.”’ 

‘* Then these phenomena have no regu- 
lar seasons?’ 

‘*By no means, and | should have 
examined them with care, if Count Al- 
bert, who prohibits the entrance of his 
apartments and garden with that kind of 
savageness which enters into all his ac- 
tions, had not forbidden me that amuse- 
I have thought and still think, 
that the bottom of the cistern is choked 
by 


ment. 


which 
sometimes close the entrance of the sub- 


up mosses and wall plants 
terranean waters and afterwards yield to 
the foree of the spring.” 

** But how do you explain the sudden 
disappearance of the water at other 
times? ”’ 

‘*By the great quantity used by the 
Count to water his flowers.”’ 

‘* It would require much labor to empty 
this cistern, as it seems-to me. Then it 
Is not very deep niet 

‘* Not deep! It is impossible to find 
any bottom.”’ 

‘* In that case, your explanation is not 
satisfactory,” said Consuelo, struck by 
the chaplain’s stupidity. 

‘* Find a better,’’ 


what confused and a little piqued at his 


returned he, some- 


/own want of sagacity. 


” 


‘‘Certainly, [ will find a better, 
thought Consuelo, deeply interested in 
the caprices of the fountain. 

‘Oh! if you should ask Count Albert 
what it signifies,’ continued the chaplain, 
desirous to display a little strength of 
mind in order to recover his superiority 
in the eyes of the clear-sighted stranger, 
‘‘he would tell you that these are his 
mother’s tears which are dried up and 
renewed in the bosom of the mountain. 
The famous Zdenko, to whom you attri- 


bute so much penetration, would swear 


to you that there is a syren therein who 
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sings very agreeably to those who have’ 


ears to hear her. Between them they 
have baptized this well the Fountain of 
Tears. ‘That may be very poetical, and 
those who believe in pagan fables may be 
satisfied with it.” 

‘¢T shall not be satisfied,’’ thought 
Consuelo, *“*but will know how these 
tears are dried.’’ 

‘¢ As for myself,’’ pursued the chaplain, 
‘‘ | have thought there must be a loss of 
water in some corner of the cistern.”’ 

‘‘Tt seems to me,”’ replied Consuelo, 
‘that unless it were so, the cistern, 
being supplied by a spring, would always 
overflow.’’ 2 

** Doubtless, doubtless,’’ said the chap- 
lain, not wishing to appear to think of 
that for the first time; ‘‘ one need not 
come from a great distance to discover so 
simple a thing! But there must be some 
notable derangement in the channels of 
the water, since it no longer preserves 
the level it did formerly.”’ 

‘* Are they natural channels, or aque- 


ite asked 


ducts made by the hands of men 
the perseverlig Consuelo ; ‘* that is what 
it is desirable to know.”’ 

‘¢That is what no one can ascertain,”’ 
replied the chaplain, ‘** since Count Albert 
does not wish to have his dear fountain 
touched, and has absolutely forbidden 
that it should be cleaned.”’ 

‘*] was sure of it,”’ said Consuelo, re- 
tiring ; ‘and I think you would do well 
to respect his will, for God knows what 
misfortune would happen to him if any 
one undertook to thwart his syren.”’ 

‘* Tt seems almost certain to me,’’ said 
the chaplain, on quitting Consuelo, “* that 
the mind of this young person is no less 
deranged than that of the Count. Can 
insanity be contagious’ Or did master 
Porpora send her to us in order that the 
country air might refresh her brain’? To 
see the pertinacity with which she made 
me explain the mystery of the cistern, 
one would suppose that she was the 
daughter of some engineer of the Veni- 
tian canals, and that she wished to appear 
informed in the matter; but I see by her 
last words, as well as by the hallucination 
she had respecting Zdenko this morning, 


and by the tramp she led us last night to 


the Schreckenstein that it is a fantasy of 


the same nature. Can she expect to find 
Count Albert at the bottom of this well! 
Importunate young people! would that 
you could there find reason and truth! ”’ 
Therapon the good chaplain went to re- 
peat his breviary while waiting for the 
dinner-hour. 

‘“‘It must be,’’ thought Consuelo on 
her side, ‘‘ that idleness and apathy en- 
gender a singular weakness of mind, for 
this holy man, who has read and learned 
so much, not to have the least suspicion 


of my presentiment respecting that foun- 
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tain. O God, pardon me, but here is one 
of your ministers who makes but little 
And they 


Thereupon Con- 


use of his reasoning powers! 
eall Zdenko imbecile.”’ 
suelo went to give the young baroness a 
lesson on the gammuf, while waiting for 
the trme when she could renew her ex- 


aminations. 


THOUGHT AND ACTION. 
FROM GOETHE. 
O’er the rocks we climb, 
Erring, stumbling all the time, 
Till we come out on the plain. 
But there it feels too wide and broad ; 
And soon we seek the narrow road, 
And the mountain-path again. 


YANKEE CiLocxs.—It seems from the 
extract below, that Yankee Clocks have 
obtained admission even into the vener- 
able halls of Old Cambridge, England, 
and that our littl town of Brisol, situated 
tar back amongst the hills of Connecti- 
cut, affords a means of measuring time 
in the oldest University of Great Britain. 

A young gentleman of this State, writ- 
ing to his friends from Cambridge, says— 
‘*On Monday, in company with Professor 
Chevalier, 1 breakfasted in Catherine 
Hall. The clock in the room struck 
during breakfast, and the sound seemed 
natural to me —so I turned round and be- 
held one of well known apperance, bear- 
ing on its face ** Bristol, Conn. U. S 
A.!’ | was sorry to part with it. ”"— 
Hartford Courant. 


A poor man carried before the police 
of Paris as a vagrant, brought full testi- 
mony to the following story, one of the mil- 
lion which show with irresistible force the 
diseased state of the social system. He 
passed for many years a blameless life in 
incessant labor of various kinds, but by 
none of which could he make savings, 


At last, in a distressed time, he got out of 
work and could not get in again in apy of 


the ways he had formerly found open. 
Reduced to abject poverty, he was at last 
obliged to offer himself to one where there 
is always room. Always room, because it 
slowly but surely kills the workman ; this 
was work in white lead. This he could 
not long endure for it destroyed his health 
and then he could not work even at that. 
So he had nothing to hope from the coun- 
try of his birth, except a long imprison- 
ment, for in prison he should find bread, 
shelter and work, elsewhere denied him. 
— Tribune 


I> A lady passing through the village 
of Thronage, the other day, and noticing 
a field of barley that had been electrified, 
(raised by electricity,) observed to a 
friend with whom she was riding, that 
she thought the field would very soon be 
shocked. — English Paper. y 


Caution TOSmokers. German Physi- 


ologists affirm that of twenty deaths of 


men between eighteen and twenty, ten 
originate in the waste of the constitution 
by smoking. 

i> The true basis of human polity, 
appointed by God in our nature, is the 
power of moral motives, which is but 
another term for publie opinion. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS. 

The construction of Artesian Wells 
has lately received much attention in 
England and France, and very recently 
the subject has been brought under our 
own notice by the proposal to supply the 
city of Boston with pure water through 
their agency. 


Very little is generally 
known of the construction and nature of 
these wells; and we suppose that our 
readers will be gratified if we give some 
account of them. Different theories are 
propounded in explanation of the phe- 
nomenon of the rising of water to the 
surface of the ground from so great a 
depth as the wells penetrate, with such 
force as to form a fine jet d'eau or foun- 
tain, but we can hardly consider any the- 
ory yet broached as perfectly satisfaetory. 
An interesting pamphlet was published 
in Boston a short time ago, from the 
French of M. Azais, which attributes the 
various phenomena of the Artesian well 
to voleanic action, and many striking 
facts are brought forward in support of 
this theory. We will take an early op- 
portunity to present some extracts from 
this pamphlet. At present we submit a 
statement transcribed from an English 
Phonographic publication, furnished us 
by Messrs. Andrews and Boyle, teachers 
of Phonography in Boston. 

‘“‘If we first take a glance at the com- 
mon method of raising water by pumps, 
we may be prepared the more readily te 
understand the method called ** Artesian,”’ 
afterwards. 

‘*The ordinary way of sinking wells 
is by digging a cireular pit varying in 
circumference with the circumstances of 
the case, but rarely less than four feet in 
diameter, and sometimes as much as dou- 
ble that size; one reason for making 
them so large being the roum needed by 
the workmen in sinking; for which pur- 
pose it is usual to descend as a pit de- 
scends, and to continue as they com- 
mence, excavating with the spade. To 
prevent the soil from falling in, it is usu- 
al also to build a circular wall up against 
the edges of the pit, for which purpose 
they stop at every two or three feet of 
depth, and thus, although building from 
the top downwards, they build every two 
or three feet really upwards. This part 
of the well-sinker’s business deserves 
the attention of the serious. The dig- 
ging and building (if necessary) is con- 
tinued until a good supply of water is ob- 
tained. But this kind of labor is in some 
parts of our own country so injurious to 
the health, that well-sinkers are rarely 
known to become old men. 

‘* When the water is once gained, which 
is a time of great danger and anxiety, as 
it sometimes rises with rapidity and force 
to the surface, pumps are employed, va- 
rying in construction with the depth of 
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the well, the height to which the water 
must be raised, ete.; but these pumps 


are all constructed upon the principle of 


i 


** . s* 
‘ 


‘* lifting or ** forcing simply, or lifting 
and forcing combined. Most deep wells 
adopt the principle of ** suction,”* that is, 
the piston attached to the handle does not 
dip into the water, but by creating a vrac- 


uum, causes the water to ascend to a cer- 


tain height, when it is more easily ‘ lift- 


ed’’ or ** foreed’’ up to the surface. 


This is effected by insert py oN es,”’ as 
th y are ¢ lled, or woo 1 evlinders n 
which the piston or ‘‘ box’ as it is term- 
ed, is fitted to work air-tight. ‘So then it 
appears in such cases, the pit is dug, and 


the walls are bu It. anly to secure a nar- 
row opening of about four inches in di- 
ameter, and that at a great expense of 


life as well as of property. 


i i 

‘¢The Artesian well, however, effects 
great saving in one, and in some cases, 
both of these particulars, and even fur- 
nishes water where, by the ordinary meth- 
ods, it would be unattainable. The fol- 
lowing account will afford both satisfac 
tion and pleasure to the scientific reader. 

‘¢ Instead of building structures near the 
surface, the Artesian well arrangement 
depends prinecipaily upon a leep pe etra- 
tion into th W S if ll ea th bri r- 
ing up hic s of water to the 
li rht of aay. | rie A rte in s 
an li-cnosen oO I t does not r to- 
wrds expla { | \ y of tl 
m thod to W ( t relates Chis name 
is derive! f n t rovinee of Artois 
in Franee, w his kind of well is 
mal d t< fj >t 10] a D t even 
this point is dis 

‘+ Let us ce what th 
ol O1¢ ul « re is ces oO eine \ 
to wells, « of e A or of 
any ott sind. W does the w 
come W lies well? How is 
l it s “ I t be dug so much 
de | th { S l Vy What agency 
ao i W Ve th “nh so 
mreat a dist t » wells? Thess 
LI g | s d ow vy of a 

In 

mind that the s 1 of eart 1 stones 
Ly } he st FiLe if tf round ( le 
\ \ y ( { s suc] 
is Cid re so ( LeXti that 
Wat ( not flow | cles 
others, such as Ost el ilmost 
as pery Ss asa s ng L1OWINe wate 
to pel ola raj i] betw n th oY is 
of sand 01 1; while other vari s 
of soil are intermediate in quality be- 
tween these two. Some again contain 
in talie a id ther matt = y] ible more 
or less in water; so that if water he 
flowing contact with them, it will im- 
bib qua s wot belonging to it in its 
nat stati Ches different kinds of 
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soil too, are placed in a certain relation 
one to another; they are not intermixed 
confusedly, but are disposed in layers, 
sometimes lying horizontally one above 
another, sometimes in an inclined posi- 
tion, and in mountainous districts almost 
vertical. ‘There may, for example, be a 
spungy or porous stratum, having a 
derse clay above it, and chalk beneath it, 
and this relative position may be some- 
times horizontal and sometimes inclined. 

‘The porous stratum then, thus hemmed 


in between others of a more impervious 


character, becomes the great reservoir to 
which well sinkers have recourse; and 
we have next to see how this natural res- 
ervoir derives its supply of water. The 
evaporation which is constantly going on 
from the seas, lakes and rivers of the 
arth, accumulates in the atmosphere a 
vast body of water, which has no means 
of escape except as rain, dew, hail or 
snow. Rain, the most eff ctive of these 
forms, descends from the clouds in quan- 
tities depending very much on the physi- 
eal configuration of the country — in del- 
uges at stated periods, in many of the 


tropical countries ; In quantities so small 
as scarcely to be perceptible in Chili, and 
a few other regions; and in moderate, 


: 
(but to us) uncertain showers, in Eng- 


land and similar countries. But whatev- 
er be the particular features at any one 
pl obvions that the quantity of 
water that thus falls to the ground must 
be immense. Now, this water, when it 


descends to the ground, gives origin to 


all the rivers, great and small, which in- 
tersect the earth; falling on mountainous 
regions, it forms little rills and pools, 
which collecting and combining their wa- 
ters, and gathering intoa body as they pro- 
eeed, form at length a small river, which 
seeking the lowest level, in accordance 
with the laws of fluid operation, flows 
gradually down the inclined surface of 
the country towards the sea, making for 
itself a path around and among hills and 
tions, and swelling till at 


sackw chetruc 
length it pours into the ocean such migh 
ty streams as the Ganges, the Nile and 
the Mississippt. 

But, a portion of the water which thus 
alls, takes a somewhat different route. 
If a porous stratum of earth bends up- 
ward into the mountain district, and there 


‘crops out,”’ as ore ologists term it, or ap- 


pears at the surface, the rain which falls 
on this « X] osed portion, inst ad of flow- 
ing over the surface, as it would overa 
more impervious stratum, becomes ab- 
sorbed into the porous soll, and slowly 
follows the course of the spungy stratum 
wherever it goes, whether horizontally or 
descending obliquely. If, as often oc- 
curs, the porous stratum follows the con- 
tour of the hill, and also lies beneath the 
surface in a neighboring valley, the wa- 








ee 


arrives heneath the valley. But, it may 
be asked, if the water lies deposited be- 
neath the surface of the valley, why does 
it not rise to the surface and overflow the 
country’ It would rise if there were a 
porous medium to bring it to the surface, 
but there is a thick bed either of clay or 
of some other impervious material inter- 
vening between it and the surface ; and it 
is for the express purpose of piercing 
through this intervening bed that wells 
are dug or bored. ‘These points may be 
illustrated by two or three figures. Sup- 
pose the following to be a section of the 
undulating surface of a country, with a 
town T situated in the deepest or valley 
part, the lower portions at the end repre- 


senting hilly districts at some distance. 





‘‘ Immediately beneath the surface is a 


stratum (left white) supposed to be im- 
pervious to water; next below this is a 
porous stratum through which water 
could find its way; and beneath this an- 
other impervious stratum (also left white.) 
Now all these strata follow the general 
curvature of the valley, in such a way 
that the porous stratum comes to the sur- 
face at the hilly districts. The rain 
which falls on this exposed portion cannot 
escape upwards or downwards from it, 
because it is bounded above and below by 
impervious strata; and it therefore fol- 
lows the course of the spungy soil till it 
Here the 


well w, being excavated through the up- 


comes beneath the town at T. 


permost of the impervious strata, allows 
the imprisoned water an outlet to escape ; 
and the water rises because the town is 
on a lower level than the spot at which 
the water entered the porous stratum.— 
Again in figure 2, the various strata in- 
stead of forming a basin or hollow, have 
a general slope in one direction. 
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‘* Yet if a well be dug at any point, w, 
lower than that at which the porous stra- 
tum is exposed at the surface, water will 
rise in the same way as before. 

‘* Sometimes, there is, as in figure 3, a 
disruption of the strata, called by geolo- 


gists a ‘‘ fault,’’ whereby at a spot, f, 
the pervious stratum is suddenly forced 
out of its regular direction ; and at sucha 








point the water frequently rises to the 
surface as a natural spring. Still if a 
well be dug at w, higher up than the 


fault, but lower than the exposed portion 


of the spungy stratum, water will rise in it. | 


‘* It depends very much on the thickness 
of the various strata whether the well 
must be deep before it reaches the watery 
bed. 


sometimes 


Sometimes a few feet will suffice, 


hundreds are necessary, ac- 
cording to the elevation of the source 
the It has 
been recorded that in the garden of Isle- 


bored through twenty 


whence water is derived. 
worth a well was 
ud gravel, and about 


afte 


four feet of mould 


three hundred of soft clay; r which 


the water rushed up through the aper- 
ture (aearly equal to St. Paul’s,) and 
made a fountain ten feet from the ground. 
In another well, near the same spot, a 
bore of nearly three hundred feet brought 
up a gush of water to the height of thir- 
ty feet above the ground. 

‘* The common well, as we have seen, is 
merely a pit dug with the hand, and lined 
with brick work to prevent the loose 
earth from falling in, and this in the case 
of deep wells for the sake of a small col- 
umn of water, afterwards lifted or forced 


oh hollow tubes ealled ** trees.”’ 


- 


up throu 
But the Artesian well is a simple tube, 


much too small to be dug by men, but 
large enough to allow water to flow up- 
wards in large quantities. It is procured 
by using boring instruments affixed to 
long handles or rods. The depth to 
which they are bored depends not only 
on the depth of the watery stratum, but 


lt 


often happens that there are two or more 


on the quality of the water reached. 


porous strata, one above another, with 
impervious strata between them, and that 
the uppermost of these gives to the con- 
tained water an impure character. Then 
the well is bored deep enough to reach 


the lower stratum, and an enclosed eylin- 





VK der keeps back the 
water of the upper 
allen TY ; 

" — one. 1us, figure 4 
may represeut a num- 

— d 
ee If = ber of strata, one 
Fir. 4. | above another, with 
— {}--—-——_ an Artesian well K L, 
1 perforating them all 
" oo vertically ; supposing 
—— the well to reach a 
— i 4 stream of good wa- 
ter at the bottom, and to pass through 


strata of impure water near the top. By 
enclosing the upper part of the tube or 
well with an additional cylinder & k, the 
bad water is prevented from rising or 
mixing with the good. 3 

‘* The formation of the Artesian well at 
Grenelle, in I’rance, will illustrate very in- 
structively this mode of raising water. 
Grenelle is a suburb of Paris, and being 
very poorly supplied with water it was 
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the nature of the strata beneath Paris, 
and the surrounding districts rendered it 
certain that any well made there must be 
Figure 5 will give an idea 


very deep. 
(of course exagerated) of this strata. 
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‘** The sloping line is the general inclina- 


+3) 





tion of the country toward Paris, the 
situation of which is indicated by the 
figure 1 at the left, while the hori- 


zontal line is the level of the sea, and 
the curved lines represent several suc- 


A BC D E, such 


clay, chalk, sand and limestone ; and it 


cessive strata, as 
was necessary to sink a perforation till it 
arrived at a watery stratum, deriving its 
waters from the surface at some distance 
5, 6. 7, 


M. 


Mulot, an engineer, commenced operations 


from Paris. ‘The figures 2, 3, 4, 


are sites of towns adjacent to Paris. 
about the 


year 1833, in the following 


manner : 
‘* The 


menced 


necessary works were com- 


by means of boring-reds, about 
nine inches long, attached to each other, 
and which could be raised or lowered by 


mechanical means; an ingenius method 


being adopted for giving them a circular | 


motion. ‘The diameter of the bore-hele 


was about nine inches. The instrument 
attached to the end of the lowest boring- 
rod was changed according to the nature of 
the different strata successively reached, 
the form adopted for passing through the 
softer materials being unsuitable to bor- 
ing 
tube being used for the former, while the 
latter was penetrated by a chisel like in- 
strument. ‘The size of the rod diminish- 
ed in proportion to the depth. During 
the progress of the work many accidents 
occurred, which tried the patience of the 
In May, 1837, 


extended 


engineer to the utmost. 
the had 
depth of four hundred and eighteen yards, 


when boring to the 


the hollow tube, with nearly ninety 


yards of the boring-reds attached, broke 
and fell It | 
was necessary to extract the broken part 


to the bottom of the hole. 


before any further progress could be 
made; and the difficulty of accomplish- 
ing this may be conceived from the fact 
that it took fifteen months to withdraw 
the different fragments! Againin April, 
1840, in passing throngh the chalk, a 
chisel became detached from the boring- | 
rod, and before it could be recovered, sev- | 
excavating | 


months were 


At length in February, 1841, | 


eral spent in 


around it. 


| proposed to bore an Artesian well. But| after eight years labor, the rods sudden- 
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ly descended several yards, and entered 
the watery stratum, which had so long 


| been sought, at the enormous depth of 


eighteen hundred feet! The water rose 
up the excavated hole in the course of a 


| few hours, and discharged itself at the 
|top at the rate of six hundred thousand 
| gallons per hour. 
| up by means of scaffolding nearly to the 
| top of the jet, and various arrangements 


A pipe was carried 


were afterwards made to render the sup- 


|ply practically available for the inhabi- 
| tants in the neighborhood. 


| 


‘** Artesian wells may be made available 
also for the cupply of hot water, as ap- 
pears from the ascertained fact that the 
temperature of the earth increases at an 
increased depth ; and projects are aetual- 
ly entered into, by the French, for mak- 
ing a well more than half a mile deep, 
which is to provide water at the tempera- 
ture of eighty eight degrees Farenheit. 

‘* Tt may be observed that although 
in some instances, such as that now rela- 
ted, much time, labor and expense may 
be necessary to complete the undertaking, 
yet other instances may oceur in whieh 
it will appear the cheapest, the best, and 
the most economical methed of obtaining 


| supplies for a large population.”’ 


j 


through the rock and flint; a hollow | 





CUNFIRMATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
ASSOCIATION. 
Drawn From THE Hoty Evancetists. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FOURIER. 

2d Point.—Ignorance in the application 
of the precepts of the Scriptures. 

I shall remark upon but two examples 
of this ignorance, the one, the blind cen- 
fidence in the sophists, the other, indiffe- 
rence upon matters of religion, an apathy 
disguised in the externals of piety. 

Ist. Buinp Conripence tx Sopuists. 


‘* Beware of false prophets who come 
to you in sheep's clothing but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves, Ye shall know 
them by their fruits ; do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles ?’’ Matt. vii. 

In these few lines is contained a guide 
to true wisdom ; had it been followed, we 
should have leng since emerged from 
civilization. ‘To mislead us, philesophy 
seizes upon this precept and applies it in 
a false The prince of modern 
sophists, Descartes, wrapped himself in this 
disguise, he pretended to preach doubf 
subordinate to experience, he feigned a 
distrust of the light ef human reason; it 
was only a trick to catch the publie at- 
tention, for he had no wish to submit to 
the test of experimental doubt, the lying 
tree of Civiuization which brings forth 
to the people only thorns and thistles, the 
injustice and faithlessness of the social 
world. Notwithstanding these hateful 


characteristics, he only sought to ingulph 


sense. 
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us the deeper in civilization instead of | 
seeking an issue from it. According to 
the Evangelist, had men desired to judge | 
the tree by its fruits, could they have! 
hesitated for a moment to condemn civili- 
zation, and propose a research for the king- | 
dom of righteousness, provided in the 
Word ; but they did not understand the 
meaning of the Evangelist as I am about | 
to interpret it. Hence it happens that 
pious men have femained passive under 
the reign of evil. But this was not suffi- 
cient; they should have possessed a faith 





which would have led them to action, to | 
a vigorous search after the kingdom of | 
righteousness in the social mechanism, | 
the discovery of which Jesus Christ so ex- | 
pressly promises. ‘That is indeed a barren, 
fruitless piety, which contents itself with | 
declaiming against the wanderings of hu- 
man reason ; we must have recourse free- 
ly and actively to the divine reason, to 
the study of the natural impulses, or at- | 
tractions and repulsions. The religious 
world ought to study them from the very | 
fact that philosophy condemns them. 

Has not the church had a superabun- | 
dance of very learned persons who could | 
have fulfilled the task which modern | 
philosophy refuses or dares not attempt, a 
task so craftily avoided by a Voltaire and 
There the | 
ehurch equally capable, such as Fenelon, 
But they | 
commenced no inquiries upon attraction ; 


a Rousseau! were men in 


ossuet, and many others. 


they proposed no public discussion in this | 
branch of study. Jesus well described 
them in these words ‘* They say and do 
Matt. xxiii. 


the ungodly are guilty of the same profa- | 


not,”’ Both the pious and 
nation, usurping in concert the rights of 
the Creator in legislation. The only dif-| 
ference between them is that of the active 


part which the sophists take. Voltaire 


by his jest at religious faith, and Rousseau 
by his retrograde prejudices and his predi- 


|-ctions fur the savage state, lead us to the 


sume results. Each one in a different 
way teaches us the insufficiency of reason 
to know God aud penetrate his decrees, a 
thing the most easy to accomplish, as 
** There 
is nothing hid which shall not be discover- 
But false 


prophets, arrayed in sheep’s clothing, 


Jesus Clirist assures us, saying : 
ed; seek and ye shall find.” 

choke all idea of investigation. The one 
persuades us that he has sought when he 
has not done se at all, the other destroys 
all hope and dissuades from all research. 
Deception on the one hand and ignorance 
on the other ; such are the men who set 


the social state. 


_hered to the system of Owen. 
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the spirit of Association. We here dis-| 
cover two different sects which both are, 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. On the one. 
hand is the spirit of industrialism which | 
under the mask of association tends to re- | 
vive slavery in the mercantile galleys, a. 
sort of coalition to traffic upon the revenue | 
of empires and devour it in anticipation. | 
This sect has not even the merit of inven- | 
tive skill, it did not know bow to discover | 
the means of usurping the funds, and the | 
public domain ; of reducing the great mass | 
of the people to a state of vassalage under a_| 
few mercantile chiefs, and thus create the | 
feudal monopoly which will constitute the 
entrance upon the fourth phase of civili- 
zation. The career of crime and decep- 


'tion would then be pushed to a much) 


higher degree than in the third phase in 
which we now live. Why have they de- 
layed to discover this double degree of 
social infamy! It is because the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the philosophers 
who direct us is littleness even in crime. 
The other sect which pretends to found 
Association has for its agents a new sect 
of philosophers called Owenists after the 
name of their chief; under the name of 
association, they form anti-social reunions, 
for they utterly reject all methods which 
would produce an accord of the passions 


and industrial attraction, the true ends of 


These establishments fulfil none of the 
conditions which should be imposed upon 
every founder of a social scheme ; the most 
important of which is that it should operate 
by attraction that the savages may be in- 


| duced to imitate it, and especially the pro- 


prietors of slaves, no one of whom has ad- 
This sys- 
tem then is but a new mockery, like all 
besides” 
what could we expect from a sect which 


other philosophic conceptions ; 


began by separating itself from all con- 


nexion with a Deity, refusing him public 
worship? Its chief with great ostentation 
of charity and philosophy, has obstinately 
rejected the precaution which real charity 
dictates, namely, to set forth as a subject 
for general inquiry and discussion the dis- 


covery of the natural process in the as- 


| tion to it. 


themselves up as guides of human reason. | 


This Proteus called philosophy, over- | 


come in ove shape, returns in quite an- 


other. ‘To the chimeras of liberty and 
equality which have been so thoroughly 


tested, a new sophism succeeds, falsely 


the stock-jobber. 


sociative regime, and to use every means | 
to provoke this discovery or an approxima- | 


Such is our 19th century, boasting of 
its progress in Reason, and knowing how 
to organize a scientific anarchy alone, 
from which it might immediately escape if 
follow the gospel 
suspect false teachers, and judge the tree by 
us fruit. 
dence it gives itself up to chimera after. 


it would precept : 


Instead of exercising this pru- 
chimera ; it encourages hurtful inventions 


alone, fiscal subtleties and the wiles of | 
Carried away by the 


mercantile torrent our philosophy does | 
ornamented with the names of Association, | not perceive that the social world is_ 


|regular application of positive truths. 


hastening to the fourth phase of civiliza- 
tion, more outrageous in its character than 
the third, in which we now are. The 
modern philosophers, as the Evangelist 
has well said, are blind leaders of the blind. 

This seet of pretended rationalists, 
piqued at finding they possess only wit 
without inventive genius, have formed a 
secret league to suppress the discoveries 
which go beyond the academic sphere. 
‘** They have (as said Jesus Christ) taken 
possession of the key of science in order 
to close the entrance.’’ They reproach 
their rivals with the maxim compelle im- 
trare, while they adopt the yet worse one 
of prohibe intrare: thus all the while 
promising torrents of light, they refuse to 
excite a research after the numerous dis- 
coveries which remain to be made, and 
especially after a continuation and perfec- 
tion of the caleulation of attraction begun 
hy Newton. Such is Reason in the 19th 
century ; such the abyss into which it is 
plunged by an obstinate refusal to judge 
the tree by its fruit’; a vice the inevitable 
result of which is to open the door to 
every species of charlatanism, and close 
all entrance to true light. 

The examination of a single one of the 
Evangelical precepts, that of judging the 
tree by us fruits, would clearly prove that 
the civilizees are unwilling to make any 
I 
might extend the demonstration to twenty 
One more will saffice, 
from whence we may conclude, as from 
the former, that this age, while it af- 
fects to search after truth, seeks only to 
stifle it, for of all the writers who have 
advocated doubt, not one has thought of 
doubting the necessity of the civilized and 
barbarian societies, or put it as a problem 
whether they are the ultimate destiny of 
man, or only temporary monstrosities, 
steps in the scale of access to a higher and 
happier destiny * 

One other remark we may make upon 
the precepts of the Evangelists, is, that 
they are the very fountains from whence 


other precepts. 


their opponents derive their wisdom. 
What after all is the amount of the 
doctrine of Descartes, the restorer of 
modern philosophy ! 
tion of the truly comprehensive precept of 
the Evangelist, to distrust soplusts and 
judge the tree by its fruit. Upon this 
principle Descartes has built up a vast 
system which he has not followed; he 
has claimed the title of a discoverer, when 
he has only paraphrased an idea borrow- 
ed from Jesus Christ, tortured and ac- 
commodated it to his doctrines, without 
making the real use of it intended by its 
author. All our philosophic seiences, in 
like manner, rest only upon plagiarisms, 
the types of which are found in the Bible ; 
thus the ideologists to create a seience 
have travestied the term sou/ into a gothic 


A pompous exposi- 














pariphrase, the perception of sensation, the 
cognition of the human me. Philosophy 
being a mere book-speculation, it is quite 
natural that it 
entangle all subjects, that it should in- 


should complicate and 
volve them in as much vf ptolixity as 
there is of precision in the sources from 
which they are drawn. 

We repeat it, the philosophers are not 
the only persous who are guilty in the 
long delay of the advent of social harmony ; 
let us attribute to each one his share of 
the wrong. This leads us to an examina- 
tion of the 2d precept, seek and ye shull 
find, and of the mistakes into which pious 
men have fallen by their disregard of the 
advice repeated in a threefold sense by 
our Saviour who tells us to sEEK, ASK, 
KNOCK AT THE DOOR. 

If the class who are denominated pious, 
had possessed any share of faith and hope, 
they would have endeavored to take in a 
literal sense the prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
who constantly foretells to us the discovery 
of the divine code of we will only seek for 
iu; and who impresses upon us how injuri- 
ous to ourselves is the suspicion of a want 
of foresight in any particular upon the 


part of his Father, or of a less degree of 


solicitude for man than so inferior a crea- 
ture as araven. Jesus says plainly that 
God is so thoroughly acquainted with our 
wants that even the hairs of our heads are 
all numbered, (an allusion to the extreme 


foresight of God,) how then can he have 


neglected to provide for the most pressing | 


want of human society, that of a regula- 
ting code of our industrial relations, a 
guaranty of justice’ I have before ob- 
served, that God has made laws of social 
harmony for the most immense of his 
creatures, the planetary worlds, and also 
for the least, the bee and the ant; can he 
have failed to make such for man? His 
own word answers no. 


Such is the principal problem which 


should oceupy the attention of men of 


faith and hope. How many important 
diseussions would arise out of this ques- 
tion ; how much light it might shed; how 
much ardour it would inspire for a research 
according to the precept seek and ye shall 
find ! 


mestic Agricultural Association some par- 


| extract from the treatise on Do- 


agraphs upon this subject. 

‘* If itis the province of humanity to give 
laws to itself, if there is no necessity for 
intervention of the Deity, he must have 
judged our reason superior to his own in 
all matters pertaining to legislation. One 
of two positions must be true; either he 
has not known how, or he has not wished 
to give us an equitable social code. If he 
has not known how to give iw, could he 
have believed our reason equal to a task 
in which he feared that he himself might 
failt If he has not wished to gwe it, how 
car our legislators hope to construet the 
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edifice of which God has wished to de-| 


prive us. 

** Will they pretend that God has willed 
to leave to reason a part of the administra- 
tion, a certain range of free latitude inthe 
social movement, that he has surrender- 
ed to us the legislative functions, although 
he could better exercise them himself; 
that he has wished to leave open this op- 
portunity for the exercise of our political 
venius' But our essays for 3,000 years 
past prove clearly enough that the genius 
of civilization is insufficient, unequal to 
the task ; God must have foreseen that al] 
our legislators from Minos down to Robes- 
pierre would only know how to render 
more inveterate the well known scourges 
of poverty, fraud, oppression and carnage. 

‘** Knowing as he did before onr creation 
this want of skill and these deplorable re- 
sults of human legislation,God must have 
designedly given us a task above our 
strength and which would have been so 
W hat motive conld he have 
had for refusing to give us a code founded 
upon attraction ? 


-asy for him. 


Upon this question one 
of six alternatives must be true. 

** ist. Either he has not known how to 
give us a code which should be a guaranty 
of justice, truth, and industrial attraction ; 
in this case it is unjust in him to create 
in us this want, without having the means 
of satisfying us, as he has the animals, 
for whom he composes social codes which 
are attractive, and which regulate the in- 
2d. Or he has not wished 
to give us this code; in this case he is 
guilty of premeditated persecution, de- 
signedly creating us with wants, which it 


dustrial system. 


is impossible for us to satisfy, since none 
of our codes can extirpate the known 
3d. 


not wished, in this ease he is a rival of the 


scourges. Or he has known and he has 
evil one, knowing how to do the good, 
4th. Or he 


has wished and has not known how : 


and preferring to do the evil. 
In 
this ease he is ineapable of governing us, 
knowing and desiring a good which he 
knows not how to effect, and which it is 
5th. Or 
he has neither known nor wished; in this 


still less in our power to create. 


case he is inferior to the devil, whom we 
may indeed accuse of wickedness but not 
6th. Or he has known and 
he has wished ; in this case the code exists, 


of stupidity. 


and he must have revealed it to us; for of 
what service could the code be if it must 
remain concealed from the beings for 
whom it is destined ? 

‘* The conclusion from the six alterna- 
tives is, that the code exists; it behooves 
us to seek for it since Jesus Christ tells 
us that we shall find in proportion as we 
seek ; seek and ye shall find, knock and ut 
shall be opened unto you. 

‘* Weshould not have doubted a moment 


about this code, if we had observed how 


‘easy it is for God to grant us this favor. 
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In fine, what would it have cost God to 
deliver us from the scourge of false wis- 
dom, to give us a code suited to harmonize 
our domestic industrial and social rela- 
Noruine, nothing at all. He did 
not want for genius, with which beyond 
doubt he is fully provided ; it was merely 
necessary that he sHouLD WILL IT; for 
by the faculty which he alone possesses, by 
his power of wnplanting attraction, the 


tions ¢ 


worst code devised by him, yet acting by 
itself without 
foreign aid, and would extend over the 
whole human family by means of the 
pleasure which it afforded; whilst the 
best code devised by men being necessarily 
by constraint and fear of punishment, be- 
comes a source of discord and misery, by 
the want of attraction for the execution of 
the laws. ‘Thus all the constitutions of 
mankind would come to nought, if they 
were to cease being sustained by sheriffs 
and scaffolds. 


attraction would sustain 


‘* From this we may draw a very singu- 
lar but very just conclusion ; namely that 
our happiness can only arise from the di- 
vine laws, even if God were less skiliful 
than the philosophers in devising a legis- 
lative code ; how much more so if God be 
their equal in genius, which we may pre- 
sume without material injustice to them. 
His code, were it only the equal of theirs in 
wisdom would always be of incaleulable 
superiority, inasmuch as it is sustained by 
passional attraction, itself a guaranty of 
happiness for those who obey. A man is 
far happier in obeying a mistress than in 
It is not from 
liberty alone that contentment springs, but 
from the agreeableness of a function to 
the tastes of him who performs it. 

‘* Thus God would be sure of promoting 
our happiness by an attractive code, even 
though it were inferior to one of human 
invention ; and besides God is well aware 
that we should be miserable under all 
codes originating in human wisdom, for 
the sole reason that they are not attrae- 


commanding a slave. 


tive : for the human legislator has not the 
faculty of imparting attraction for his col- 
lectors, sheriffs, jailors, conseriptions, and 
other perfeetibilities of civilized constitu- 
tions, commonly denominated liberal.”’ 
The 
have escaped the attention of Divine wis- 


considerations which could not 


dom, must have determined him to give 
us some social code supported by the 
charm of passional attraction. The same 
considerations ought to stimulate men to 
the inquiry, whether this Divine code 
which governs all by attraction does ex- 
ist, and whether we are not ignorant of it 
by reason of the false systems of science, 
which have neither known how to dis- 
The 


question then arises, in what way shall 


cover it, nor even to seek after it. 


we proceed to the research and the 
determination of this code. All reasoning 








upon this subject should have led to a 
public and general discussion of the ana- 
lysis and synthesis of passional attraction ; 
an easy study which is the bugbear of 
philosophers, but which is nevertheless 
the only direct and methodical way of at- 
taining a discovery of the calculation of 
the social harmony. 

If we were making our first trials in 
the first of 


civilization, we might perhaps be excusa- 


social organization, in age 
ble for founding some hope of social good 
upon our own wisdom, upon those philo- 
sophical constitutions which have so great- 
ly multiplied during the last half century. 
But we are completely disabused by a 
long experience ; we have evidently no- 


thing of good to hope from our four 


sciences, Ethics, Metaphysics, Politics, and 
Econom y. A trial of twenty-five centuries 


has proved 


that they are only so many 
vicious circles, which far from fulfilling 
any of their promises, give only shadows 
of guaranty, and are only fertile in pro- 
ducing new calamities, and aggravating 
all the evils which they promise to ex- 
tirpate. 

I repeat it, that in England itself, the 
home of industry, the capital alone con- 
tains two hundred and thirty thousand 
poor; the provinces in like proportion ; 
and the annual disbursement of two hun- 
dred millions to the poor serves only to 
perpetuate a degree of misery and slavery 
which cannot 


we contemplate without 


horror. Such are the fruits of the new 
chimera of industrialism, and the seal of 
reprobation upor an age which, regardless 
of the instructions of the Evangelist, wil! 
not judge the tree by its Sruit, nor distrust 
Sails teachers, nor hope wn God alone, and 
to ascove r 


search after his code in order 


2. 
After this glance of 
human wisdom in the calculation of desti- 


at the blunders 
nies, it is very evident that the more seri- 
ous portion of the civilizees, those who 
call and believe themselves religious, have 
fallen into the same error with the scoffers 
at religion, in their distrust of Providence, 
and especially of the universality of that 
The 


can commit against him, is to believe it is 


Providence. greatest Outrage we 
limited, partial, insufficient, according to 
the general opinion of the eivilized world. 
Those even who write upon the subject of 
of 


guilty of the very apathy which they de- 


indifference in matters religion, are 


nounce ; guilty of want of faith and hope, 
since they have refused to seek the divine 
social code, and by this act have seconded 
as they are 


rlected 


the philosophers, all leagued 


to hinder th is 


study of new and ne 
sciences conducting to the discovery of 
this code. 

Jesus Christ says to us of the sect of 
philosophe rs. §* they are the blind leaders of 


blind ;’’ but what a complication of folly is 
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surely that philosophy is leading them by 
a false route, that this age which declaims 
against irreligiuon, should sustain the sac- 
rilegious aims of philosophers in robbing 
God of his right of legislation ; they even 
doubt of the intervention of the Deity 
when it is evident that by attraction he 
dictates social laws to all the universe. 
The Newtonian th ory of which our age 
is so proud, has revealed to them this 
truth, and it persists in disregarding it; it 
repels the divine code which has been of- 
fered To the 
Evangelist might truly say ‘* The light 


to them. our age then 
shineth in darkness but the dakness com- 
prehendeth it not.”’ 

They no doubt deemed it extravagant 
for me to assert in the beginning of this 
discourse, that modern nations rush to thew 
own destruction through want of faith, and 
hope in God; an assertion which seems 
ridiculous in the eyes of a generation ac- 


customed to rail at what they do not com- 


When 


makes a jest about the New Jerusalem 


prehend at first sight. V oltaire 


= 


1 


being 500 Jeagues in height, he does not 
perceive that it is an allusion to the 500,- 
000 Phalanxes which will form in its com- 
mencemert the associative harmony, or 
the New Jerusalem. 

How many of these allegories are there, 
which, by their Oriental style, seem ridicu- 
lous to the rationalists, but which will be- 
come pictures as agreeable as they are 
faithful, the 
shall have left the paths of false wisdom! 


so soon as human mind 


For example we see that Jesus Christ 
that 


he chose 12 apostles and promises them 


adopts only the numbers 12 and 7; 


12 thrones in the day of the resurrection ; 
it is an emblem of the harmony which 
shall be founded upon the reign of the 12 
passions. By analogy Jesus Christ chose 
12 supporters of his doctrine, and admitted 
among the 12a traitor, a Judas, an image 
of the passion called Paternity, which 
during the period of subversion is the 
source of evil, the germ of parcelled in- 
dustry and falseness in social relations. 

these details which are 


us le ave 


But let 
foreign to our subject, and limit ourselves 
to an exhibition of abuses which are intel- 
ligible by the hight we actually enjoy. It 
is evident that uuder a gloss of religious 
sentiment, the pious are only mitigated 


} 


philosophers, sceptics, denying the pri- 


mordial attributes of the Deity, abettors of 


in fide lity . doubting the power of Jehovah, 
and sanctioning the pretension of men to 
enact social laws, as if God had forgotten 
to do it. 

Behold them confounded by the dis- 
covery of the divine social code. If they 
persist this philosophy 


In sustaining 


which could rob God of the prerogative of 


legislation, we can only answer them, 
judge the tree by us fruit, 


See what fruits 


it then that those blind people, who know | 











are produced by human legislation, In- 
DIGENCE, Fraup, Oppression, Carnace, 
and so many other scourges which are in- 
barbarian 
society, and then conclude, as you cannot 


separable from civilized and 
avoid doing, that an issue should long, 
long since have been sought from the 
labyrinth in which reason has so long led 
us astray ; guaerile et mvenielts, * seek and 
ye shall find.’ 

And when at last a man has sought and 
found the code of which you despaired, 
what course of conduct should you pur- 


Would 


it be wise in you to libel it before it has 


sue with regard to this discovery ! 


been subjected to a regular examination ! 
Blush at your vandalism; to you the 
Ivangelist said, ** The ight hath come 
into the world, and men have loved darkness 
rather than heht because thew deeds were 
evil.”” John iii.; because their deceit- 
ful moral and political scienees could not 
sustain a comparison with the science of 
truth, with the oracle of the divine decrees, 
the mathematical calculation of passional 
attraction. 

Men who pretend to piety, and yet do 
not believe in the universality of Provi- 
dence, in the revelation of his code, you 


are in error; will you persevere therein ! 


Errare humanum est, perseverare autem dia- 


bolicum. 
To 


want of faith and hope, you add the want 


You practice egotism, not piety. 


of charity ; a vice which St. Paul says, 
** though IT have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity I 
(1 Corinth. xii.) 

On the score of love to your neighbor, 


am nothing.”’ 


you owe a tribute of study, of actiwe re- 
search for the social laws of God ; at least 
you ought to have given public encourage- 
ment to such research ; yet by indolence 
you have avoided the task, left the field 
open to philosophers, contenting your- 
selves with some declamations against 
their errors and some external manifesta- 
tions of a religious spirit. You are the 
perverse generation of whom Jesus Christ 
said ‘** This people honor me with their 
lips, but their hearts are far from me ; in 
vain do they worship me teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men.”’ 
Matt. xv. 

Here is seen in the clearest language 
the condemnation of the laws of men, and 
of those who believe in the wisdom of such 
laws. 

But since the Divine Social Code has 
been offered to you, delay not to abjure 
your errors; or would you rather renew 
the disgrace of the dark ages which per- 
secuted a Columbus, and a Gallileo? 

Your capital, the seat of sophistical 
science, has inherited this satanic spirit, 
his vandalism of the fifieenth century. It 
is to thee, modern Babylon, to thee, city of 
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Pasion: that Jesus C ‘hrist has said, ** “Je ru- 
salem, that the 
prophets and stonest those that are sent 


Jerusalem, thou killest 


unto thee.’’ ‘Thy Doctors are a legion of 


critics whom Jesus described well when 


he said, ‘*‘ Woe unto you Seribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites; because ve build the 
tombs of the Prophets and garnish the 


sepulchres of the mghteous, 


we had been in the days of our fathers, 


we would not have been partakers with 


them in the blood of the proph« ts. 
Luke xi.—Matt. xxiii. 

Such, sophists, perverters of human 
opinion, such is your language at the pre- 


i 


sent dav; while you are loud in declama- 


tions against the generations which have 
persecuted men of true genius, you are yet 
more unjust against the discoverers whom 
Providence sends you. To thwart them, 
you cloak yourselves in a mentle of reason, 
of vandalism worse 


of 


which is only a mantle 


than that of the Columbus and 


Gallileo. 
And you, 
God 


philosoy he rs, 


age 
men, who think 
the 

of di 
dealing only in sophisms, you pretend to 


pious you 


serve by sustaining part 


the enemies scovery, 


build the house of God, and you only 
build that of Beelzebub, for you favor 
philosophy by repressing the theory of 


passional attraction, th reter of 


div ine cod 


nt¢ ry} 
e. 


For twenty centuries you have sé rved 


God with vain words, vain sacrifices: do 
something at last in behalf of faith and 
charity ; found the house of God, the ex- 


perimental Phalanx of social harmony, a 


work which will quickly rally the entire 
globe under the divine banner, and which 
will heap riches and glory upon all the 


founders, and even upon the assistant co- 


workers. 


What is the nature of your 


present 


enterprises’ Mere refinements of bar- 
barism, to rivet the fetters upon the peo- 
ple by the reduction of wages, and by 


the Imprisonment of the poorer classes 


in industrial prisons called manufac- 
tories, which assure them neither good 


subsistence nor recreation. These mer- 


Jesus 
Christ and the Fathers of the church. 


cantile vexations are reproved by 
St. 
Chrysostom tells us that a merchant cannot 
be agreeable to God, and 


the 


Jesus scourged 


and drove 


“Vy, 


} e I ,. 
a den of thieves.’ 


merchants with whips 


them from the temple saying, have 
i 
made my house 
Hitherto it has seemed difficult to you 
to strive 


shapes. 


point 


against commerce 
You do 
attack it, 
governments even, 


in Its protean 
know 
for it 


not upon what 
the 


which have become its 


to controls 


vassals. At last Providence sends you a 
guide who kuows the weak points of the 
the 


, will deliver 
you from the service of this golden ealf, 


mercantile who 


tablishment of the true order 


ehydra, and es- 


by 


and say if 


of 


this idol worthy of the modern philoso- 


phers, of a sect of blind leaders of the 
blind. And thou, Capernaum, (thou, phi- 
losophy,) shalt thou always exalt thy 


1 No, thou shalt be 


Such is 


1ead to the heavens 


thrust down to Hell. your sen- 


tence, enemies of attraction, 


sophists, 
l 


wealth, aud of harmony. Jesus has said 


unto you ‘* Ye are whited sepulchres, 
which are within full of afl uncleanness. 
Serpents, generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the condemnation of eternal 


ire What sect has more truly deserved 
to be plunged into hell, where there is 
mly weeping and gnashing of teeth ? 


i 
But let us if ive to God the care 
of 


among 


whether 
of his 


then cover yourselves with 


judging you, and discerning 


there are any you worthy 


ALeuLd 


hes: hasten like the heresiarch Gen- 


rites to make public abjuration and burn 


your books. Your punishment even in 
this world will be to see the nations elevate 
themselves to happiness and wealth, tread- 
ing under foot your perfidious doctrines. 
You yourselves shall burn your dbraries, 

nmuliatine collections of contradiction 


and error: whilst the nations delivered 


from their bondage shall enthrone them- 


selves in the New Jerusalem, saying with 
Simeon, ‘* Lord now let us depart since 
our eves have beheld the work of thy 


wisdom, the social eode which thou hast 


prepared for the happiness of all people.”’ 
Then the whole world shall resound 
with maledictions against the laws of men, 


ak’ infamous civilized and 


then 


abounding in wealth and pleasures and 


and agaiust 


barbarian societies the people 


finding roads to fortune in the practice of 


truth, shall exclaim wit enthusi- 


h a holy 


asm, ** Behold now are the days of mercy 


promised by the Redeemer, saying ; 


hap- 
py are 
righteousness for they 


Matt. v. It 


they who hunger and thirst after 


shall be filled.’ 


is indeed in social harmony 


that God manifests to us the immensity of 


his Providenee, and that the Saviour ac- 


cording to his prophecy comes to us i all 


the glory of his father. It is the reign of 
Christ, he triumphs, he is conqueror: 
Curistus Reenat, Vincit, IMperar. 


RoruscHitp AND Horace Vernet.— 
One of the most pungent 
nected with the fine arts which we have 
for a length of time met with, attaches the 
name of the millionare to that of the great- 
est and most original artist of the 
In a former number a correspondent (it 
may perhaps be remembered) gave a cri- 
tical an: lysis of the painting 

The Capture of the Smala of Abd-al- 
Kader,”’ which been exhibited 
at the Louvre. Amongst the other points 
upon which the critic dwelt was the mas- 
terly production of a Jew flying from the 
charge of the French amongst the jostling 
herds, which, mad with agony and terror, 
appeared to be rushing through the 
front of the painting. It seems that im- 


} 
anecdotes con- 


age. 


large 


has since 


of 


of 


of 
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mediately upon the exposition of this no- 
ble picture the figure of the flying Jew be- 
came the principle attraction to the 
gallery. Successive groups poured before 
it to chuckle at what appeared a fortuitous 
resemblanee, until drop by drop, as such 
stories leak out, its history stole gradually 
inte circulation, and the reason for which 
Vernet consecrated the head of the Roths- 
clil's to immortal ridicule became the 
most popular and interesting cancan in the 
saloons. It would appear that the wealthy 
Jew paid a visit to the afeler of Horace, 
to know whether the master would paint 
a portrait of him, the Rothsehild.. Vernet 
of course consented, and was asked to 
name his price, ** Three thousand franes,”’ 
answered the painter. And the sum was 
small enough, in all conseience as to the 
price of a portrait by such a master. 
Arago has six or seven times as 
much for a landseape by Gudin. ‘* Non- 
said the Rote hsehild, with the 
true spirit of a huckster, ‘* you can never 
intend asking three thousand for a por- 
trait.’ ‘* No,’’ said Vernet on reflection, 
‘** it ought to be four.”” The Jew tried to 
beat down the painter, but the only effeet 
his arguments had, was to make Vernet 
raise his price successively to five and six 
thousand franes, and the mudhonatre left 
the atecher of the painter. On the sue- 
ceeding day, however, he returned to try 
the power of persuasion still upon the man 











given 


sense, 


of the brash. He had inflexible material 
to deal with. ‘* This time, Mr. Roths- 
child,’’ said Horaee, **I have reflected 


more maturely upon the subject, and the 
portrait will be twelve thousand franes.”” 
The obstinacy of the painter almost made 


the dealer in stock and scrip mad. He 
expostulated for a long time in vain. At 
last Vernet said, ** Well, Mr. Rothschild, 


if yoo will | must paint your portrait for 
nothing.’’ ‘The pride of the medlionaire of 
course spurned such an offer. ‘* Impes- 
* he said, ‘‘ in that ease I shall not 
sit for my portrait."’ ‘* Exeuse me,’’ said 
the master politely bowing him out, ‘* but 
you have done so.”” The opening of the 
Louvre solved the meaning of the painter’s 
work, and they who laughed first at the 
painting laughed even more when they 
listened to the legend.— Morning Post. 


sible, 


To live is not of much consequence, but 
to live well is a matter of moment. 


LABOR IN NEW YORK. 
Its Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards, 


NO. XI1.——-THE JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS. 


The printing business is one of the 
most important and influential departments 
of labor — it collects from the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and disseminates far 
and wide, intelligence of interest to indi- 
viduals, communities and States : — high- 
ly beneficial to every other branch of 
labor, and of the utmost utility in all 
civilized organizations of men. It is the 
great telescope through which we survey 
the vast Universe of Knowledge, and the 
grand medium by which the mind is culti- 
vated and enlightened. 

There are in this City about two hun- 
dred and fifty Printing establishments, or 
Printing Offices as the y are more usually 
termed, from the great Mammoth con- 
cerns with an investment of half a mil- 
lion, to the Lilliputian garret offices, 
whose type, press, &c. would not bring 
fifty dollars at auction. Printing is usu- 
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ally divided into three branches — Book- | 
Printing and Publishing, Newspaper and 
Periodical Printing, Card and Job Print- 
ing. These united departments of the 
art employ not less than sixteen hundred 
persons, including regular journeymen, 
two-thirders, and boys. Of these by far 
the larger portion are occupied in the 
Book and Newspaper offices; and of the 
mass, one-third are foreigners from the 
British Islands and Canada, with a 
sprinkling of French and German; one- 
third are from the surrounding States 
and country, and one-third are native- 
bred New- Yorkers. 


Type-setting, termed composition, amoug 


Printers. in all Book Offices and most of 


the Newspapers and Periodicals is paid 
for by the piece. On Book-work and 
Periodicals the rates are twenty-five cents 
for re-print and twenty-seven cents for 
manuscript, per thousandems. On Daily 
Papers—Evening, twenty-eight cents ; 
Morning, thirty-two cents. ‘These rates 
enable a corapetent workman, steadily em- 
ployed, to realize nine, twelve and fifteen 
dollars per week, according as he labors 
on Book-work, an Evening paper or a 
Morning paper. ‘Some offices employ 
their workmen, or a portion of them, by 
the week, of which we shall speak by 
and by. 

Press-work on the hand press—and by 
which most fine work continues to be 
executed—is a branch distinct from com- 
»0sition, and so retained in Book offices: 
ie in Jobbing Offices it is common for 
workmen to understand and perform both 
branches. 

In Jobbing Offices men employed by the 
piece earn variously six, seven, nine and 
twelve dollars weekly, when fully em- 
ployed. In Card and Jobbing Offices 
where the finer specimens of work are 
executed, good workmen will make twelve 
and fifteen dollars—but the business is not 
of uniform steadiness, and the average 
yearly earnings among the majority of 
hands does not exceed six dollars’ per 
week. 

Xylographie Printing, or printing in 
colors, has not here attained the perfec- 
tion to which it has arrived in the Old 
World ; and although we have seen some 
very respect: ible specimens of the art 
executed in this C ity, yet they are deficient 
in richness, delicacy and finish. Never- 
theless, as the American is not so fastidi- 
ous as his European brother, our Xylo- 
graphic printing affords excellent wages ; 
a competent workman being able to eara 
his fifteen or eighteen dollars per week. 

Although there is very little, if any, 
regular apprenticing to the buisness now, 


every Printing Office has its quota of 


boys, ranging in number from one to 
twenty, or more, according to the method 
and extent of its operations. These boys 
receive from $1 50 to $2.00 per week, 
for one or two years—when, if they have 
become at all skillful in the art of type- 
setting, they are permitted to work on 
their own ho: ”k as two-thirders, at 18 3-4 
and 20 cents per sioledaae and thus oust 
from their legitimate places regular jour- 
neymen. If the boy has become remark- 
ably quick and correct in composition, he 
ean readily obtain a situation at from five 
to seven dollars per week —in every in- 
stance ursurping the place of another, 


and not unfrequently that of a man of 


family. This is an evil with which the 
journeymen are forced to contend at odds, 
as this class of interlope rs is const: vntly 
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accumul: ving hewn the surrounding coun- | 
try and by foreign influx. 

One-tenth of the whole body of Printers 
is employed on the Daily Papers ; seven- 
tenths on Book-work and Periodicals, and 
the balance at Xylographie and other Job 
printing. ‘The following estimate of the 
proportions of their various earnings, and 
stability of employment, is believed to be 
very nearly correct: One-tenth earn ten, 
twelve, fourteen, and eighteen dollars per 
week, with constant employment; one- | 
tenth earn eight, nine, ten and twelve. 
dollars per week, and are unemployed 
one and two months of the year; four- 
tenths earn six, seven, eight, nine and 
ten dollars per week, two-thirds being 
unemployed from four to ten weeks, and 
a moiety of the balance three months out 
of thetwelve. The remaining four-tenths 
are paid from $1 50 to three, four and 
five dollars per week, and with a few ex- 
ceptions have steady employment. 

There is a Typographical Society in 
this City, chartered by the Legislature we 
believe in 1818. It is a benevolent Insti- 
tution, but powerless to fix and support a 
uniform seale of prices, having acquiesced 
in the insertion of a clause in the charter 
by which its action is effectually con- 
trolled. It numbers about two hundred 
and fifty members but is not popular with 
the majority of workmen. 

Very soon after the incorporation of 
this Society the employers generally took 
advantage of the clause spoken of, and 
gradually so reduced the wages and en- 
larged the number of boys that the major- 
ity of the journeymen were forced to 
work for twenty cents per thousand, or 
abandon the field. Being members of the 
Society, they were debarred from acting 
as a body, and individuals, preferring the 
latter alternative, betook themselves to 
other modes of gaining a livelihood. 
From that time to this the journeymen 
have made many attempts to improve their 
condition, With only partial success ; until 
in the Spring of 1836 a successful effort 
was made, and the Typographical Asso- 

ciation, organized a few years previous, 

obtained a general advance of prices un- 
der highly favorable auspices: so much 
so as to warrant a belief that the remu- 
neration of the workmen would be per- 
manently improved. A happy influence 
was immediately felt, in the elevation of 
the character and the improvement of the 
circumstances of its members, which had 
not previously been remarked. Through 
inertness and neglect, as well as the com- 
petition among employers and the ruinous 
system of ¢wo-thirders, which the Associ- 
ation could not break down, it ultimately 
crumbled to pieces, and the advance prices 
fell to the present standard,—but one 
Book Establishment and eight or nine of 
the Daily mer paying what are consid- 
ered full prices 

The Journeymen Printers are many of 
them hehind no other class of Mechanics 
in industry, intelligence and respectabil- 
ity. Asa body they pride themselves on 
personal appearance, and are not unfre- 
quently ‘select’ in their associations — 
many preferring te pay from three and a 
half to five dollars per week for gentcel 
accommodations, to cutting (in homely 
phrase,) their coat according to their cloth. 
As a consequence, this class is seldom 
over-stocked with money. Others, how- 
ever, studying economy, hire permanent 
lodgings at from 75 cents to $1 per week, 


and supply the wants of the inner man | 


from the cheap tables of the various Eat- 
| ing- Houses. Among this portion are 
found most of those who have no perma- 
nent situations, — who live by sujling, as 
it is termed, on the Daily Papers, “and 
rushing out cheap publications, on the 
arrival of a steamer from Europe, when 
the public is on the gui vive for Dicken’s 
or Sue’s latest literary wonder. In flour- 
ishing times these men earn from seven to 
ten dollars per week. 

Journeymen who have families live well 
or ill, according as they have or have not 
permanent situations. The condition of 
that man who is compelled to run from 


office to office, obtaining a week’s work 


here and a few days’ employment there, 
is not one to be coveted. On the other 
hand, those who have steady situations 
live comfortably, and in not a few instan- 
ces in a certain style of gentility. These 
latter are almost invariably Americans. 

Not more than one in twenty among the 
Journeyme “n ever become proprie tors of 
establishments ; and these are usually the 
results of two or more, who have aceu- 
mulated a few hundred dollars, clubbing 
together in the purchase of a small office, 
where they work harder than before. 
But even among these, though their cir- 
cumstances may be in the course of years 
materially improved, very few ultimately 
secure wealth. 

Some Newspaper Establishments retain 
their hands by the week, of which we 
promised to speak; and while many em- 
ploy only by the piece, there is an estab- 
lished rate of weekly wages acknowledged 
by nearly all, namely: ten dollars on 
Evening, and fourteen dollars on Morning 
papers. A few of these offices, however, 
hire their hands at a considerably lower 
stipend ; and this is effected by the eupid- 
ity of the employer and the desire of 
strangers to secure permanent employ- 
ment. Most of the hands working in 
those offices are foreigners and two-third- 
ers from the country, and the wages given 
are five, seven, and nine dollars, 

Many of the city journeymen are of a 
locomotive temperature, and in the habit 
of seatering far and wide at particular 
seasuns, to meet (office-ally) the State 
Legislatures of the South and West. 
They return late in the Spring from the 
various fields of their Winter’s cam- 
paign, and generally with well filled pur- 
ses, which they expend at thier leisure 
during the Summer ; again flying off in 
Autumn, like birds of passage, to procure 
a fresh supply. 

Those not familiar with the Printing 
business would very naturally suppose 
that the journeymen employed in the 
great mammoth establishments were par- 
ticularly fortunate above their brethren — 
occupying the Printer’s only E) Dorado, 
the true Canaan, the Promised Land. 
But the men who control and enjoy the 
princely revenues of some at leat of these 
vast concerns have never yet been taxed 
with any unwise pecuniary concessions to 
their workmen, which might betray pro- 
fusion or weakness of feeling. And 
while the earnings of men employed in 
other Book offices doing less than a 
fourth of the buisness average eight dol- 
lars per week, the average earnings of 
their compositors do not exceed one dollar 
per diem. We feel bound to state here 
that the immense establishment of the 
Methodist Book Concern uniformly pays 


full prices. 


As a general rule the largest wages 
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are made on the Daily Papers, but the | 
toil is in proportion, and on morning pa- 
pers peculiarly laborious—the men work- 
ing nightly to one and two o’elock in the 
morning. ‘This severely taxes the consti- 
tution, as the pallid features of a major- 
ity of the workmen bear witness. 

“The earnings of Journeymen Printers, 
as has been shown, are very unequal — 
and while some, perhaps a fourth of 
those above twenty-one years, are in the 
reception of five, six and seven hundred 
dollars per annum, the remainder, or three 
fourths, live upon three hundred, three 
hundred and fifty, four hundred, and four 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


Mr. Eprror: You solicit facts in re- 
gard to Journeymen Printers. Allow me to 
call your attention to the fact, that in some of 
the largest stereotype ollices in the city, the 
employers are in the habit of withholding a 
part of the wages of journeymen — in some 
instances one-third—as a fund upon which to 
do business. Of course, journeymen “ work 
for them or not, as they chovose.” It is per- 
fectly understood that no one must demur, or 
his situation is lost. Independantiy of the 
direct inconvenience to the employed, this 
system begets a species of favoritism most 
unjust and outrageous. Thus, if a man has 
a balance due him of a hundred dollars, he 
will receive the fat work; while a man 
whose circumstances may oblige him to be 
urgent for his money, will be kicked out, or 
put off with the leanest work. 

A CoMPosITorR. 





ree 
POETRY. 
For the asthe r. 


TO THE MOON, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HOLTY. 

Ah why down through these branching trees 
So clear and fair thy beams, 

Where erst thy friend in blissful peace 
Dreamed youth's delicious dreams? 

Veil all thy silver sheen in gioom, 

Shine with a fickle glimmer, 

As falls on flowers that deck the tomb 


Of the young bride thy shimmer. 


Thou look’st with glance so clear and fair 
Into this bower in vain : . 

Ne’er shalt thou see that joyous pair 
Beneath its shade again! 

O hateful was the fate and black 
Sundered two hearts so dear ! 

Sighs have no power to charm her back, 


Longing no magic tear ! 


But if perchance in future hours 

She wanders near my grave, 

Fling thy dim ray across the flowers 
That there all sadly wave! 

Then shall she weep on that low mound 
With roses hanging o’er it, 

And, plucking it from off the ground, 
Press to her lips a floweret. 


HYMN TO JOY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Joy, thou brightest heaven-lit spark, 
Daughter from the Elysian choir, 

On thy holy ground we walk, 
Reeling with ecstatic fire. 

Thou canst bind in one again 
All that custom tears apart ; 

All nfankind are brothers, when 


Waves thy soft wing o’er the heart, 
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Brothers, in that starry heaven, 
As we judge, our doom shall be. 


CHORUS. 
Myriads, join the fond embrace! 


Tis the world’s inspiring kiss! : 
Joy upon the red wine dances ; 


Friends, yon dome of starry bliss 
7 7 By the magic of the cup 


Is a loving Father’s place. ; ; 

Rage dissolves in gentle trances, 

Who the happy lot doth share, Dead despair is lifted up. 
Friend to have, and friend to be — Brothers, round the nectar flies, 

Mounting to the beaker’s edge. 


Toss the foam off to the skies! 


Who a lovely wife holds dear — 
Mingle in our Jubilee ! 
Yea — who calls one soul his own, Our Good Spirit here we pledge ? 


One on all earth’s ample round : — CHORUS. 


Who cannot, may steal alone, Him the seraphs ever praise, 


Weeping from our holy ground! Him the stars that rise and sink. 


CHORUS. Drink to our Good Spirit, drink ! 


Sympathy with blessings crown High to him our glasses raize ! 
All that in life’s circle are! 

Fo tis chive the lands us. Shaws Spirits firm in hour of woe — 
Dwells enthroned the great Unknown. Help to innocence oppressed — 
Truth alike to friend or foe — 
Joy on every living thing Faith unbroken — wrongs redressed— 
Manly pride before the throne, 


Cost it fortune, cost it blood — 


Nature’s bounty doth bestow, 
Good and bad still welcoming ; — 
In her rosy path they go. Wreaths to just desert alone — 


Downfall to all Falsehood’s brood ! 


CHORUS. 
Closer draw the holy ring! 


Kisses she to us has given, 
Wine, and friend in death approved ; — 
Sense the worm has ; — but in heaven 


Stands the soul, of God beloved. By the sparkling wine-cup now 
- ™ > 


Swear to keep the solemn vow — 
Swear it by the heavenly King! 


CHORUS. 
M yriads, do ye prostrate fall ? 


Feel ye the Creator near? 
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Seek him in yon starry sphere : 


O’er the stars he governs all. 





Joy impels the quick rotation, 


Sure retnrn of night and day ; 


Joy’s the main-spring of Creation, Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, ta 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

' Dr. CHannine, 


Keeping every wheel in play. 

She draws from buds the flowerets fair, 
Brilliant suns from azure sky, 

Rolls the spheres in trackless air, 
Realms unreached by mortal eye. 


CHORUS. 


ASSOCIATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. NOI. 


THE MISSION OF THE NATION. 





As his suns, in joyful play, 
On their airy circles ly, — 
As the knight to victory, — 


Brothers, speed upon your way. 


Our countrymen are proverbially boast 
ful, vain, pretending, vehemently pa- 


From Truth’s burning mirror still 

Her sweet smiles th’ inquirer greet ; 
She up Virtue’s toilsome hill triotic on occasions, eloquent about the 
‘* stars ’’ and ‘‘ eagle,”’ fond of ‘* annex- 
atian’’ and ‘‘ indefinite expansion,’ &e. ; 
| but it must be confessed with sorrow and 
‘shame, that we are nevertheless almost 
‘devoid of Nationality. We have not a 
reverent love for the spirit, idea, tendency 
of ‘‘ the Peop.e or THe Unitep Stares.”’ 
| We do not cherish as a feeling, second 
only in sacredness to those of piety and 
| universal humanity, an earnest loyalty to 
the Nation, of which we are members. 
|Indeed, it is rare to meet a person, in 
| any degree pervaded by the conviction, 
‘that this Nation is a Reality. To the 
| most it is only a political phantom, a 
| metaphorical personification, fit to supply 
|orators with a figure of speech, or per= 
haps to suggest a picture for an illomin- 
‘ated transparency amid the fireworks of 
our annual jubilee; but, nowise an exist- 
|ing entity, having a duty to discharge, 


Guides the weary pilgrim’s feet ; 
On Faith’s sunny mountain, wave, 
Floating far, her banners bright ; 
Throngh the rent walls of the grave 
Flits her form in angel light, 
CHORUS. 
Patient, then, ye myriads, live! 
To a better world press an! 
Seated on his starry throne, 
God the rich reward will give. 


For the Gods what thanks are meet ? 
Like the Gads, then, let us be ; 
All the poor and lowly greet 
With the gladsome and the free ; 
Banish vengeance from our breast, 
And forgive our deadliest foe ; 
Bid no anguish mar his rest, 
No consuming tear-drops flow, 
CHORUS. 
Be the world from sin set free ! 
Be all mutual wrong forgiven ; 
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and a destiny to fulfil. How many be- 
lieve in the Mission of this Nation ? 

The absence of this Nationality is an 
irreparable loss to every man, woman 
and child, among us; they are deprived 
thereby of an abiding sense of dignity, 
and of the strength communicated by 
consciousness of far reaching relations; 
honor, hope, heroism, languish without a 
fit object of service, and the heart pines 
for some supreme central power worthy 
of its devotedness; life seems tame, 
drudging, prosaic; private interest sets 
up its petty idvls at every corner; mer- 
cenariness and luxury, ostentation and 
ambition belittle the naturally liberal ; 
party enslaves the originally generous; 
the school, the forum, are feeble teachers 
without the sanction of a nation’s will, 
of time-consecrated precedentsa of ho- 
nored examplars to give weight to 
their lessons, and without the prospect 
of glorious avenues to usefulness, open 
to the young; literature is spiritless, im- 
itative, without character ; religion seems 
vaguely turned to the dim and distant, 
not warmly living in the near and in- 


stant: sublime associations of the 


noast 
past 
like ghosts; the future lies 


melt away 
dreary and vague before us; the present 
inspires sight motive for magnanimity ; 
al] around utters ** vaniiy, vanity, vexa- 
tion of spirit.’ 


We eannot but think, that the notori- 


ous restiessness and rashness of our 
countrymen,—their feverish enterprise, 


—-their mania for travelling at home and 


ign manners, 


abroad, their aping of for 
thirst for foreign literature. want of 
marked character, fickleness,— their gre- 


} 


garious pursuits of fashionable favorites 


in amusements, preaching, lecturing, 
their superficial judgments, are owing, 
chiefly, to this absence of Nationality. 
They do not feel themselves, each and 
all, to be members of a mighty living 
whole, of a growing body, into which 
at birth it was their privilege to enter, 
out of which at death they will depart, 
responsible for the influence they leave ; 
whose development they may aid by no- 
ble deeds, and with whose unfolding 
grandeur they may blend their name, to 
act for centuries. If it is answered, that 
‘““we have State-Pride,’’ the response 
shall cheerfully be given, that this is the 
largest sympathy cherished among us, 
useful and ennobling in a measure; but 
at the same time, is not this State-Pride 
accompanied with historical associations, 
and with feelings of duty which point to 
something higher than the ** State,’’ ev- 
en ‘‘the People of the United States ?’’ 
This is the Nation, for whose glory we 
and our children should live, and if need 
be, should die. Alas! our Nationality is 
in a trance. But thank God, it is not 


dead, it only sleepeth. ‘The time it not 
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far off, when the voice of the great hope 
of universal Justice, Freedom, Peace, 
shail say to it, ** arise.”’ 

Unfaithfulness to the mission of our 
nation has caused this lethargy of Na- 
tionality. But a scepticism as to this ve- 
ry mission previously caused this unfaith- 
fulness. Our fathers scarcely credited the 
greatness of their vocation; their chil- 
dren have utterly forgotten it. 

Let us consider for a moment what is 
meant by the mission of a nation. 

There are three elementary forces 
which determine the destiny of every 
man, community, nation, and of the hu- 
man race. ‘The first is the power of na- 
ture, of climates, soils, productions, riv- 
ers, geographical position, of chemica), 
mineral, vegetable, animal circumstances 
amidst which man exists; and among 
these is to be classed as pivotal the phys- 
ical organization and temperament of the 
man or the nation. It needs but a glance 


} 


upon a globe or map, but a slight survey 


of history, to satisfy us, that this influ- 
ence of nature is most constant, subtle, 
strong. This first elementary force, 
which enters to form man’s destiny, we 
will call Fate. A man, a people, are ig- 


noble or noble just 1n the degree in which 


they yield to, or command, and ccdperate 
with this power of nature. 

The second elem tary 
ters into human destiny, is the power of 
Man, the influence of the race ; of their 
1 
I 


agricultural, mechanical, architectural, 


labors; of their attainments in art and 
science; of their laws and literature, 
transmitted and accumulating from age 
to age. A nation like a man, is a child 
of some nation which preceded it, and 
from which ts derived its cast of charac- 
ter and intell 
id 


igments. 


igence, its aptitudes, tastes, 
The sagas of bards, bal- 
lads, fables, oral or written lancuage, 
sowing ever anew the seed of thoughts 
ripened in by-gone centuries; maxims, 
idioms, and above all and as_ pivotal, 
manners and institutions, are most obvi- 
ously in all nations and in every man a 
mighty force impelling, limiting, direct- 
ing them. ‘This second elementary force 
we will call Zhwnanity in its largest sense, 
or Nationality in a more restricted sense. 
But this foree differs from Fate in the 
respect, that instead of controlling us, it 
on the contrary suggests the most inspir- 
ing motives to freedom. The great 
deeds and words of ancestry prompt us 
to yet more faithful struggles than their 
own, to yet nobler mastery Over nature. 
The Race, the Nation adjure us to be 
manly. And not only through institu- 
tions and manners, laws and literatures, 
mental and moral tendencies, does Hu- 
manity from the past affect existing na- 
tions and men; but yet more through 


influences mysterious and supernatural, | 
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do souls which have passed out of the 
body communicate motives to souls 
working out their tasks in the flesh. 
The Race in the world above and on the 
surface of the earth are one mighty host, 
co-laboring to fulfill one destiny. Hu- 
manity is one grand Man, growing to 
perfection, of which nations and individ- 
uals on earth are but the body, while 
spirits above are the soul. 

But through Nature and through Hn- 
manity, an Infinite Force forever acts 
indirectly on the energy and intellect of 
nations and meu, and through the depths 
of the spirit of every man direct/y. From 
behind and through all existence flows in 
the Life of God. 


and of humanity are but forms to receive 


The forces of nature 


this divine influence, forms to diffuse and 
exchange it in countless reciproeations of 
good. The universe is a whole through 
this One all-fulfilling power, which un- 
folds it to the perfection of its own origi- 
nal idea; and so of every system and 
planet in the universe. Humanity upon 
earth is a whole through this One central 
power, which organizes its diversities of 
tribes, families, individuals, into harmo- 
nious cooperation, and through genera- 
tions developes its sublime design of man- 
ifesting God's Love through Law in 
Beauty, and so glorifying the Deity in 
Man upon Earth. This Divine Energy is 
the third and chief element of man's 
destiny. And we eall it Providence. If 
this were the right occasion we might 
proceed to show, that the Divine Influ- 
ence enters Humanity in the three forms 
of Inspiration in the Prophets, of Tlumi- 
nation in men of Genius, of Energy in 
the great practical men of every age. It 
answers our present end to call these 
unitedly, Providence. But neither is this 
an irresistible power. It does not com- 
pel man or nations; a single people, a 
single person is free to resist and exclude 


| 


in some degree its sway; and its end is 


infallibly accomplished only by the num- 
ber and variety of modes in which it dis- 
tributes its impulses. Indeed it is a tre- 
mendous problem to consider, what may 
be the range of human will in its relations 


to the Divine Will. 


no nation can estimate the consequences, 


No human being, 


reaching through generations, which may 
depend upon the quality and degree of 
their fidelity. These are the conditions 
of the entrance of Providence to possess 
a man or nation with its fullness, — earn- 
est aspiration — sincere seeking of truth 
—singleness of action. Every individ- 
ual, every nation, answers in some way 
the design of God, and is led on to glory 
if in the fulfilment of the mzssiwoa which 
Providence designs, or driven to shame if 
by ignorance and obstinacy, by fear and 
sloth, it stands in the way of that fulfil- 


ment. ‘There are seasons in the Great 











Year, seasons of bloom and blight, of 


budding and fruit-bearing. It behooves 
nations and men to be exactly in time, 
neither laggard nor premature ; — though 
doubtless a wide range is left for human 
imperfections. 

There are Eras, Nations, Men, of im- 
importance in the 
Destiny than 


measurably . greater 
development of Human 
mission is grander than 


others, whose 


that of others, and upon the degree of 


whose success immeasurably greater con- 
sequences rest ; upon whose fidelity God 
and the spirits above look with more than 
common joy; and whose infidelity they 
There 


are crilical periods, in other words, in 


regard with far deeper sorrow. 


the development of Humanity upon earth, 


when upon one nation, upon one man 


even, perhaps may depend the fortunes of 


Fate, Human- 
Such a 


nation or man may truly be said to be 


the race for generations. 


ity, Providence, summon them. 


specially elect; and their vocation is pe- 
If they are faithful, all 
ages honor them as great. 


ohe dv 


culiarly divine. 
From parent- 
age, training, and nee, greatness 
both for nations and individuals proceeds. 
Innumerable influences conspire to form 
one of these elect, — influences which in 
the long course of history will never so 


How 


charge resting on them to ‘finish the 


meet again. solemn then is the 


work which is given them to do.”’ 
Now we maintain that this Nation was 


so preéininently appointed to the grandest 


of Missions, that no parallel can be found 


to its vocation in modern times. Its pa- 


rentage, its training, were of the noblest; 


its opportunities were sublimely rich, ar 


still rich; but alas! its obedience has 


been far enough from perfect. Over us, 
it may be, at this very hour, in the spirit- 
ual world are spoken more words of scorn 


than blessing. 

Erratum.—In No. 15, p. 238, for * 
ed,” read devoted. “ Associationists should 
be devoted.” 


dust 


PROFLIGACY IN POLITICS. 


W hat a deal of commotion is created in 


the world by simply exposing a little of 
the reality which underlies the surface of 


things. Let the veil of duplicity which 
covers the follies and crimes of society 
be lifted, so that the light of day shall 
shine full upon them, and lo! people stand 
aghast with amazement that such things 
can be. Every body is astonished at the 
discovery of what every body might have 
But universal sham 
it 
matters not how thin and transparent the 


known before-hand. 


seems at once to delight and deceive ; 


disguise may be, it must be stripped off 


entirely before the charm which blinds the 
vision is broken and the actual becomes 
to The 
produces when 


erceptible men’s 
I 


hibition 


eyes. ex- 


wonder, the 
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that the eant and 


hypocrisy should have remained so long 


wonder really is 


impenetrable. ‘This is the case with great 
and small things, with classes, and with in- 
dividuals, with the highest and the lowest 
movements in society; there is nothing 
which surprises more than the truth in re- 
gard to them all. 

We 


lately of the moral and mental phenomena 


have had a striking illustration 


here alluded to, in the publication of a 


work entitled ** The lives and opinions of 


United 
States District Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York; and Jesse Hoyt, 
Counsellor at Law, formerly Collector for 
the Port of New York; with anecdotes 
or biographical sketches of Martin Van 


Benzyamin Franxurn Burter, 


Buren, John Van Buren, James Gordon 
Bennett,’’ and sundry other individuals 


more or less distinguished in the annals of 


New tices, finance, and hum- 


York poli 
bug. 
If a bomb had fallen in asleeping camp 


when no enemy was near, it could not 


have caused greater consternation than 


produced in the ranks 


this pamphlet has | 


of Democracy. Whiggery too, though 
not so much hurt or alarmed by the 
event which brings to light such 


party chicane ry, and private roguery of 


the enemy, is equally astounded. All 


parties have been thrown int 
excitement by the simple exhibition of the 
secret thoughts and motives of a few public 
men. A bundle of private letters has 
been raked out of an old chest where they 


were carelessly left, and published by a 


man not over burthened with scruples of 


behold, 
political world is in a complete ferment 
of 


corruy tion, 


delicacay or honor, and, the 


at their awful disclosures political 


stock- 
jobbing dishonesty, mock piety, and pro- 


profligacy, financial 
fanity, just asif such things were unheard 
of, and the confederates in iniquity here 
exposed under their own hands had been 
Suppose d to be pe rfect innocents. 

The facts of the case, it appears, are 
these: Jesse Hoyt, having been for 
twenty years or more the factotum and 
ready tool of a junto of unprincipled poli- 
ticians, with Martin Van Buren at their 
head, was the depository of a large 
amount of correspondence in which the 
writers fairly portrayed their real charac- 
ters and secret designs. By some strange 
oversight, which we suppose will bring 
down the maledictions of his confiding 
friends on his head, when Hoyt decamp- 
ed from the Custom House of New York, 
some years ago as a defaulting Collector, 
these letters were left behind him, possi- 
bly to indemnify the United States for the 


he the 


revenue, or more probably, fo justify i, 


immense fraud committed on 


on the presumption that they would some 
day be discovered, as they have been, and 


o a fever of 
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show that he was trained in a thorough 
going school and was not alone in Infamy, 
although so unfortunate as to be caught 
The letters were found 
in the archives of the office by a clerk in the 
Customs, no less a personage than the 
celebrated Canada Patriot, 
William L. Mackenzie, who, according to 


in an overt act. 


somewhat 


his own account, took copies of them and 
has published them to warn the people 
against the treasonable designs of wicked 
The letters are 
scattered through a peried of more than 
twenty years, from 1819 to 1840, and to- 
gether with historical scraps and notes, 


and corrupt politicians. 


with which they are interspersed, give a 
pretty good insight into the charaeters of 
many of the leading Democrats of New 
York who figured durmg that time, as 
well as inte the peculiar system of tactics 
by which they swayed the politieal destiny 
of the State, and indeed of the nation. 
The Whigs profess to be horrified 
at the gross depravity and duplicity which 
are exhibited which 
they hold up to the execration of all 
honest men, while the Democrats, incensed 
at a betrayal of family secrets which 
brings odium on some of their leaders, and 
may weaken the power of their party, 


in these letters, 


are unmeasured in their expressions of in- 
dignation and in their reproaches of the 
man whe could so basely violate the 
sanctity of private correspondence. 

‘The virtuous horrer of the Whigs at the 
unheard-of profligacy of their opponents, 
is about upen a par with the tender sensi- 
bilities of the Democrats as to the imvie- 
lability of ‘ private papers.’ Both parties 
are equally corrupt and unscrupulous, 
as their history for a few years past 
And yet 
what is so notorious to all, is made the 
day's wonder; the 

to be amazed that 
politicians can be dishonest and selfish, 


only would amply illustrate. 
subject of a nine 
world is called upen 
on the one side, and on the ether, that an 
individual can be so destitute ef prineiple 
as to betray the conteutsof private papers: 
and the world ts amazed, although the 
proofs are abundant that there is nothing 
more common than selfish and dishonest 
politicians and unprincipled men. 

But Benjamin Franklin Butler is net 
the only gentleman who wears the mantle 
of piety as a cloak to financial and polit- 
ical villany, although neither politicians 
nor financiers are famous for their religious 
professions ; John Van Buren is not the 
only unblushing blasphemer who swears 
on paper; and William Lyon Mackenzie 
is not the only unprincipled “ seizer of 
private papers.’’ They all have prote- 
types and precedents enough, and not 
among the partizans of one political creed 
alone. They are not the first nor will 
they be the last distinguished exemplars 


of the morals of politics. 
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TO CHRISTIANS. 

When Christianity is introduced among 
savages it makes its way very slowly and 
imperfectly. Even those who are convert- 
ed to it, are not able to be freed from the 
influence of the savage institutions under 
{tis not until 
those institutions are supplanted by others 


which they are educated. 


more in harmony with the new doctrines 
that any permanent and sure progress can 
be made. As long as cannibalism and 
polygamy and other savage customs re- 
main, Christianity cannot be said to 
live. It struggles for life; it is not es- 
tablished until it has modified society, and 
then it begins to act upon individuals com- 
paratively without hindrance. We com- 
mend this example especially to the con- 
sideration of the clergy, and of those who 
are engaged in religious movements par- 
ticularly so called. ‘They may easily infer 
from it that something more is now neces- 
sary than the enforcement of religious 
doctrines upon individuals alone, or even 
upon society, except with a direct view to 
the modification of social institutions. 
A missionary toa heathen people not only 
preaches to them individual amendment, 
but also endeavors to move them to horror 
of their abominable and wicked customs; 
even of those which have grown vene- 
And why! Be- 


cause he knows that as long as such 


rable and necesary. 


things remain, the divine gospel he brings 
cannot reach their hearts or produce any 
worthy and lasting fruits. ‘The opposition 
between it and the forms of their society 
is so glaring that he sees at once that 
those forms must be banished first of all. 


But in that part of the world which we 


eall Christendom, the missionaries of the 


gospel do not see that there is the same 
radical, essential opposition between the 
religion they teach and the existing so- 
cial institutions. ‘They are not aware 
that even here where we boast that we 
have surpassed aj] nations that have gone 
before us, are institutions, those too which 
we do not think of questioning, only 
less unehristian and abominable than 
those ef New Zealand or the Feejee Is- 


lands. But though they are not aware of 


it, it is nevertheless the case. ‘There is 
as truly a necessity of changing the whole 
system of our society, if we desire to ad 
vance the Christian religion amongst us, 
as there is that any savage society shonld 
be tranformed for the same purpose. 

We also suggest that as the Christian 


religion was given for the government of 


men in this world, so there must be an 
order of society entirely harmonious with 
it, being in fact a logical superstructure 


upon its foundation, which order of 


society must also be practicable on earth. 
‘That it is the existing order, no one who 
reflects upon the matter will for an instant 


ymagine. ‘The discovery of this Christian 


| system of society must then be an object | 


of the highest interest to all those who 
have the welfare of their fellow men and 
the promotion of the Truth at heart. 
More than all, however, it ought to con- 
cern the church and the clergy, whose ut- 
most efforts are hardly sufficient to main- 
tain their ground against the growing 
spirit of irreligion and selfishness. One 
would think that they would receive with 
gratitude, a discovery which, based on the 
unvarying laws of God, offered a wider 
and freer sphere for their labors, and 
which, practically applied, would remove 
the innumerable outward obstacles to their 
success. Now it is precisely this system 
of society which the disciples of the 
doctrine of Association wish to establish. 
It is, they believe, this system which their 
great teacher in philosophy, Fourier has 
discovered, They offer it as the Christian 
system, and as the only system which is 
entitled to the name of Christian. They 
desire to have it measured and tried by the 
Christian standard, and hold themselves 
ready to prove it atall points by Christian 
principles. 

Can our friends of the different sects, 
or of any one of them, pretend that the 
social state in which they live is conform- 
ed ta the precepts of the Gospel? Is 
brotherly love its foundation and ruling 
principle! Are its fruits such as the an- 
thor of Christianity would recognize! 
No! Industrial and mercantile competi- 
tion, poverty, pauperism, not to mention 
fouler and deadlier evils, have no kindred 
with the pure and holy spirit of the reli- 
gion you profess. Will you then remain 
in slothful indifference, while your sol- 
emn convictions ought irresistibly to im- 
pel you to change the social structure, so 
that Truth, Peace, and Happiness shall 
prevail throughout? It is for you to jus- 
tify your faith, by embodying it in a so- 


cial world, whose law shall be the law of 


Love, whose institutions shall do the ful- 
lest justice to every soul that lives under 


them, and upon which the benediction of 


Heaven shall perpetually rest. 


Awnastatic Printinc. The Phono- 
Press, a paper published at Ipswich in 
England, in the phonographic characters, 
which we noticed sowe time since as a 
specimen of Anastatie printing, has been 
obliged, as it informs us in a number just 
received, to relinquish this method and 


resort to the old one of Lithography, on 


account of the eapensiveness of the process. 
In the comparative cost of Lithographic 
and Letter-press printing, it is shown that 


above 750 eopies the Jatter is the cheap | 
est, and the result of a comparison is sti] 


more unfavorable to Anastatic printing, 


DP Civilization gives private property 


to a few; Community, to none ; Associ- 
tion, to all. 


Tue Paitaprienia Inpvstriat Asso- 
'ciaTION, is located in Indiana, St. Jo- 
seph County, 2 1-2 miles N. W. of the 
village of South Bend, down the St. Jo- 


seph River, on the West side. They 


number about a dozen families; have 
plenty of land, among which is about 100 
acres very rich bottom laad, bounded on 
the West by a eircular bluff and a raee- 
way on which is a good grist-mill belong- 
ing to the County. They have a Man- 
sion about 100 feet long, one story high. 
Their garden looks very well indeed. 
The members are e nterprising, industrious 
and orderly, and they seem to be prosper- 
ing finely. ‘The men were building aloom 
for satinet and harvesting busily, and the 
women were spinning “and singing and 
cooking; and all without any arbitrary 
compulsion. 

[ was sick when I stopped there ; and 
kinder friends, or better care | could not 
ask; although we were, before, entire 
strangers. ‘A stranger and ye took me 
in.’’— Tocsin. 


The following is an inscription on a 
tomb-stone in a neighboring village : 


“I came in the morning — it was spring; 
And I smiled ; 

I walked out at noon — it was summer ; 
And | was glad; 

I sat me down at even —it was autumn; 
And I was sad ; 

I laid me down at night — it was winter ; 
And I slept.” 
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